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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AND “THE INFANT 
HERCULES.” 


At the sale of the fine library of George Smith, 
Beyy., by Sotheby & Co., July 1867, occurs (lot 
6689) :— 


"Robinson (W.), History and Antiquities of Enfield, 
Middlesex, 2 vols., 1823.” 

To this lot, which fetched 45s., the following 
note is appended by the auctioneers : — 

“This was the author's own copy, and contains many 
MS. additions, cuttings, &c. There is also inserted an 
@iginal drawing by Mortimer, in pen and ink, of Mrs. 
Bveritt and her son—the gigantic infant of Enfield; 
@ieo the rare engraving from it, with the original adver- 
tisement and exhibition bills. Sir Joshua Reynolds is 


Sapposed to have taken his idea of the ‘ Infant Hercules’ 
fom this child.” 


Northcote, in his Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
@. 215), informs us that, for the attitude and 
@xpression of the soothsayer Tiresias, the artist 
was indebted to a reminiscence of his deceased 
fiend Dr. Johnson ; and adds that the picture, which 
Was painted in 1786, was, “in respect to beauty, 


colour, and effect, equal to any picture known in | 


the world.” 


Barry wrote that “ nothing can ex- 


ceed the brilliancy of light, the force, and vigorous | 


effect” ; and Hodges, the landscape painter, said, 


im reference to its warm and glowing tone of | 


| subject was decided upon. 


iyior — | 


| powers of the English school. 





| colouring, that “it looked as if it had been boiled 


in brandy.” We all know that it was painted 
for the Empress of Russia, and that it is thus lost 
to this country. Reynolds, when he received the 
commission, was puzzled as to the choice of sub- 
ject. His first idea was Queen Elizabeth at 
Tilbury Fort; but this was abandoned for a repre- 


| sentation of the “Infant Hercules strangling the 


Serpents,” by which the artist meant to symbolise 
the conquest obtained by his royal patroness over 
the ignorance and barbarism of her infant empire. 
But his own difficulties were not over when his 
Crabbe, the poet, in 
the early flush of the sudden popularity of The 
Village, frequently passed his mornings in the 
studio of Sir Joshua, then engaged upon this 
picture, who informed his visitor that what he 


(Life of Crabbe, p. 122, note) ; but even that was 


| destined to sustain eclipse, for, on its final de- 
Marriage Registers, /6—“The Wearin’ o’ the Green”: 
Cee ee et ee ae use Themes | that “ there were ten pictures under it, some better, 


| some worse” (Northcote, ii. 219), 


parture for Russia, the painter said to a friend 


For it he re- 
ceived 1500 guineas, accompanied by an auto- 
graph letter, and the portrait of the empress in a 


| gold box mounted with diamonds. 


This grand picture, of which we have engray- 


| ings by Hodges and Walker, must not be con- 


founded with the smaller one of the same subject, 
but with the subsidiary group omitted, purchased 
by Earl Fitzwilliam at the price of 150 guineas. 

It was this which was, mm fact, the study for 
the larger picture which was exhibited in the 
rooms of the British Institution in 1813, on which 
occasion some hundred and thirty out of the three 
thousand or so pictures. produced by Sir Joshua 
were displayed in evidence of his genius and the 
This event was 
celebrated by Martin Archer Shee, R.A.; in his 
poem The Commemoration of Reynolds (London, 
J. Murray, 1814), where will be found a glowing 
description of this brilliant study :— 


“The young Alcides next with awe behold, 
A demi-deity renowned of old ; 
His mighty frame the future giant proves, 
The god, tremendous in the cradle moves ; 
While yet a child, the powers of strength appear, 
He seems already ripe for his career ; 
lo Danger’s lap with daring love resorts, 
And preludes to his labours—in his sports. 
While o'er his couch terrific serpents rear 
Their speckled crests, and for their prey prepare, 
Sublime in self-collected might he glows, 
And darts an eye indignant on his foes : 
His lips with energy divine compressed, 
His chin half buried in his swelling chest, 
With what dread force, undaunted as he lies, 
The vigorous infant seizes on his prize : 
Beneath his grasp, their writhing folds untwine, 
Their eyeballs bursting from their sockets shine ; 
Foul vapours from their gasping jaws expire, 
And flames dart hissing from their t 


” 
ngucs 0 


page 58. 
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The painter-poet adds in a note that— 


“It is much to be regretted that this work, which is 
one of the largest and most splendid productions of Sir | 


Joshua’s pencil, has not remained among us, as a trophy 
of his taste, and an ornament of his country.” 


Here the writer is, of course, speaking of the 
larger picture ; of the smaller, and the most fami- 
liar to us, there are mezzotint engravings, 
think by each of the engravers above mentioned; 
a sepeodnation of one of which has been recently 
issued by the Autotypic Company. Seeing this, 
I was reminded, not for the first time, of one of the 
emblems of J. G. Zincgrefius (Emblematum Ethico- 
Politicorum Centuria, Heidelbergw, 1664, 4to), 


in which, to illustrate the epigraph—“ In cunis | 


jam Jove dignus”—a robust infant, in a wooden 


cradle, is strangling a couple of not very formid- | 


able-looking snakes. Beneath is the quatrain : — 
* La vertu ne prend pas de l’aage sa naissance : 
D’ Hercule en son maillot le courage indompté, 
Qui a de ces deux mains ces serpents surmonté, 
Fait voir, qu’en vn enfant paroist ia sa puissance.” 
LXIl. 
In like manner another emblematist, by this 
same figure of the cradled Hercules, symbolizes 
the exercise of energy and courage in youth, illus- 
trating his lessons by the examples of the Leun- 
culus (or lion-cub), Cyrus, and even the intra- 
uterine struggles of Jacob. Here it is worthy of 
note that the position of the cradle is altered, so 
that we see its back; and that the infant, instead 
of strangling the serpents, has just torn one 
through the middle; while the other, preparing 
for a spring, is erect on its tail by the side of the 
cradle. (Jdea de wn Principe Politico-Christiano 


representada en cien Empresas. Por Don Diego” 


Saavedra Fajardo, &c., en Monaco, 4to, 1640.) 
The mind of Reynolds, anxious to perform his 
flattering commission with credit to himself and 
British art, was evidently bent on symbolism; 
and nothing is more likely that, in turning over 
the books or prints in his collection, his eye was 
struck by the typical value of the subject of which 
he made choice. Having once seen such an en- 
graving as the one I have alluded to, it was diffi- 
cult materially to change the treatment. As 
Spence remarks, in his Polymetis, “ the old artists 
seemed to have showed a great deal of fancy in 
representing this story,” and there is not much 
left for the moderns to do. So Burney, in one of 
the charming illustrations to the Dictionary of 
Polite Literature (2 vols., 1804, 12mo), has repre- 
sented the same subject with much force and 
vigour; but still so as to suggest that his fancy 
was dominated by a reminiscence of the picture of 
the great British artist, or indeed of its ancient 
prototypes. Wituiam Bares. 


Birmingham. 








— 


——. 


| DR. SMITH’S “ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE,” 
LONDON, 1863. 


| I regret that I have but recently become pos. 
| sessed of this admirable book. It is indeed 
| treasure, containing as it does the sum of modern 
| discovery and scholarship. Every intelligent stu- 
dent of the Bible ought to possess a copy. If his 
means be slender he will do well to deny himself 
| other books, or part with half his books if neces- 
sary to get this, which is a library in itself. 
Some months ago it was announced that a new 
| edition was in preparation. The work might be 
| much furthered if those who possess the book 
would send in to ““N. & Q.” such brief notes and 
hints as occur to them. As it is emphatically 
“a dictionary of the Bible and not of theology,” 
such notes would come under the legitimate scope 
of “N. & Q.” I beg to send the following notes 
as a first instalment. 

In noting some of the articles wanted, and 
other omissions, I may observe that it is stated in 
the preface that “the work might be described 
as a dictionary of the Bible according to the 
Authorised Version.” This is well carried out, 
and we have articles even on English words used 
in a peculiar sense, such as “ instant,” “instantly,” 
It is obviously desirable to make the dictionary 
as perfect in this respect as possible. 


A.tens (4AAorplwv, Heb. xi. 34), foreigners or enemies, 
especially the Philistines. Thus the LXX. (in the books 
which follow Joshua) render Philistines by GAAdé@vAo, 
“strangers,” probably in reference to the etymological 
meaning of the name, See article on Philistines. 

ABOMINATION, Isai. lxv. 4, “eating swine’s flesh and the 
abomination and the mouse.” The dog, which was offered 
in sacrifice to Moloch, is probably here intended. Cf. Isa. 
lxvi. 3, and the article on “ Idolatry,” p. 359, col. 2. 

ABOMINATION =an idol. Exod. viii. 26; Deut. vii. 26; 
1 Kings xi. 5-7, &e. 

Apam. Under this head it is said that the question, 
whether all mankind sprang from one pair or from several 
pairs, will be fully considered under the article Max. 
This, however, has not been done. The strong assertion 
in H. Scripture of the unity of the human race is well 
set forth in the article on the Confusion of Tongues. See 
Johnes’s Philological Proofs of the Original Unity and 
Recent Origin of the Human Race, London, 1843; and 
Lenormant’s Manuel d'Histoire Ancienne de I Orient, 
Paris, 1869. 

ANIMALS, Clean and Unclean. There is no article on 
this, which, both in its physical and figurative aspects, 
is a curious and interesting subject. The distinction was 
revealed and enjoined by God from early times; before 
the Flood with regard to sacrifices, after the Flood with 
regard to food, when (apparently for the first time) God 
permitted the use of animal food. . 

Birp. “A speckled bird,” or “bird having talons, 
margin, Jer. xii. 9. See Hymna. It seems plain thats 
hawk or some other bird of prey is intended here, and 
not a beast of any kind: for not only is it distinetly 
termed ait, “a bird,” but it is added that “the birds 
| round about are against her.” 

BLIND AND THE LamE, 2 Sam. v. 6,8. No article on 
| this phrase, nor is it included in the useful list of Serip- 
ture names for idols given under Ipot. Gregory says: 
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“They were stoichiode, or constellated images of brass, 
set up in the recess of the fort, called in scorn (as they 
were hated of David’s soul) the blind and the lame. Yet 
so surely entrusted with the keeping of the place that, if 
they did not hold it out, the Jebusites said they should 
not come into the house ; that is, they would never again 
commit the safety of the fort to such palladiums as these.” 
(Notes upon some Passages of Scripture, London, 1684, 

. 28.) See the Rabbinical writers quoted by Gregory 
to the same effect. 

Bow, Sone or THE, on Kesuetn, 2 Sam. i. 18, i. e. 
the lament of David on the death of Saul and Jonathan. 
Gregory’s note on this will supply material for the article 
here wanted. 

BurpeN=Doom. See under Isaran, note p. 881. 

Hen. The writer of the article under this head has 
overlooked 2 Esdras i. 30. 

Hyzna. Ecclus. xiii. 18 has been overlooked here, 
and also in Dr. Pierotti’s Palestine, p. 39. 

Jasuar, Book or. A column and a half are wasted 
on Dr. Donaldson’s wild and eccentric book, which de- 
serves notice in any survey of the Curiosities of Literature, 
but surely not even a mention in this dictionary. 

StumMBLING-BLOCKS= Idols. Zeph. i. 3, and so trans- 
lated in the margin. 

Tauismans. Under “ Amulets”’ we are referred to an 
article on “Talisman,” which by some oversight has 
been omitted. Gregory is of opinion that the brazen 
serpent set up upon a pole in the wilderness as a remedy 
and defence against the fiery serpents “was the first 
occasion [I say not given, but taken] of all telesmatical 
practices.” See his very curious remarks on the golden 
emerods and mice, 1 Sam. vi. 5 (Notes on Scripture, 
chap. viii. p. 33). See also Dr. Townley’s “ Dissertation 
on Talismans,” prefixed to his translation of Maimonides, 
London, 1827 ; and the article in the Encycl. Metropol. 
on the “Occult Sciences.” The telesmatic system was 
homeopathic, being grounded on the force of correspon- 
dence, the secret sympathy and attractive power of like- 
ness, I have acoloured drawing of an ancient talisman, 
an image (in brass apparently) of the conach, or murrain 
caterpillar, dug up near Timoleague, co. Cork, April 
1845. “It is highly probable,” says Dr. Townley, “that 
the second commandment was directed not only against 
idols and images made to be worshipped, but also against 
all talismanic figures, graven images, likenesses of things 
in heaven above or in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters,” &c. 
that “the blind and the lame” were talismanic images. 


The article on the important subject of the “Mes- 


alone and eclipsed all others, occurs at most but some 
three or four times in the Old Testament: first in the 
song of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 10; next in the prophecy 
against Eli’s family in the same chapter, ver. 35; then 
in the second psalm, ver. 2; last in Daniel ix. 25, 26. 

As to the first two references, it is to be noted that the 
Hebrews were still under the judges at this period, and 
had not as yet had a king; so that “ His Anointed” and 
“Mine Anointed” cannot even typically refer to any 
human king, unless prophetically (as some think) to 
David and Solomon and their successors. Hengsten- 
berg, who seems to haye overlooked these two passages, 
observes on the next, that “two names of the Messiah 
current in the time of Christ—the name ‘ Messiah’ itself, 
and the name ‘The Son of Gop ’—owed their origin to 
this psalm in its Messianic meaning. The former is 
applied to the coming Saviour only in another passage, 
Dan. ix. 25; the latter in this psalm alone.” The way in 
which the name is used both by Hannah, by the name- 
less “ man of God,” and by David, gives the impression 
that it was well known and revealed long before. Though 
not recorded in Holy Writ, the name may have been 
revealed at an early period. It is, however, in Daniel 
only that we have our Saviour spoken of directly and 
absolutely as “the Messiah.” This wonderful prophecy, 
which throws off all ambiguity, made this name the dis- 


| tinctive title of the coming Saviour; and the definiteness 


and startling character of the prophecy helped to make 
the name memorable amongst the Jews. It was from 
thence freely introduced into the targums and para- 
phrases of Holy Scripture used in the synagogues, and so 
came into general use and acceptance among the people. 

II. The meaning and significance of the title —Ata 


| very early period oil appears to have been a divinely 


instituted symbol of the Holy Spirit the Sanctifier; not 
merely a type, but a sacramental sign and means of con- 
secration. By it inanimate objects were made sacred. 
Thus Jacob poured oil upon a memorial or dedication 
stone at Bethel, Gen. xxviii. 18; and thus the tabernacle 
and its furniture were consecrated, Moreover oil entered 
largely into the ritual of offerings and sacrifices. By it 
prophets, priests, and kings were consecrated, and were 


| thereby endued with gifts of the Holy Spirit. We havea 


He agrees with the rabbis and Gregory, | 


siah” is very disappointing; that on “ Anoint” is | 


much more to the purpose. I shall here briefly 


set down what seem to me the main points to be | 


considered in an article on the subject : — 


Messtan. Immediately after the Fall, and subse- 
quently at various times and under various names, man- 
kind were promised a Saviour and Redeemer. The chief 
of all these descriptive names and official titles is “ Mes- 
siah,” which in Greek has been rendered “ Christ,” and 
in our own language “ Anointed.” This title predomin- 
ated, and became a personal name (or rather, the personal 
mame) for the Redeemer a considerable time before the 
Incarnation, and has ever since been intimately united 
with His proper name—that “ name which is above every 
hame”—received at circumcision. We have here to in- 
quire into—I. The origin and historical use of this title, 
showing when it was first applied to the promised Saviour, 
and when it became predominant. II. The meaning and 
significance of the title. 

- Strange to say this title, which has so long stood 


remarkable instance of the effect of this anointing in the 
case of Saul, recorded in 1 Sam. x. 6,9. Such persons 
were called “the Messiah of Jehovah”; in other words, 
“the Lord’s Anointed.” In Psalm cv. 15, the title seems 
applied to all the people of God, the chosen people, even 
as now they are called “ Christians.’”’ From this early 
and divine institution many heathen nations have de- 
rived the custom of using oil in consecration. 

It would probably be impossible to give the whole 
rationale of this sacramental symbol; but for an Eastern, 
to whom oil was in so many ways precious, it would have 
much significance. The use of it in daily life for food, 
for festive and joyful occasions, for light, for medicine, &c., 
would make oil suggestive of health and strength, joy, 
light, healing and comfort. Its traditional and divinely 
appointed use as a consecrating element, especially in the 
consecration of prophets, priests, and kings, would give 
the additional associations of holiness, wisdom, and power. 
The oil spoken of in Holy Scripture is always pure olive 
oil, or the holy oil which contained other ingedients 
besides, And it is to be noted that the olive was in many 
ways a sacred tree, and always associated with peace and 
blessedness, fruitfulness, and prosperity. 

Our Blessed Saviour then was so called as being 
emphatically the All-Holy, the Consecrated One of the 


| human race, who received the Spirit not by measure, 


but was anointed with the oil of gladness above His fel- 
lows ; the true Prophet, Priest, and King of all mankind, 
for whose sakes He sanctified Himself, and for whom He 
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received the gift of the Holy Spirit; the consecrated 
Saviour and Redeemer of the world. 

It was revealed to the last of the prophets that he 
should see the Messiah, and should know him by this 
token, viz. by seeing the Spirit descending and remain 
ing on Him; and he saw and bare reeord (to use the 
words of St. Peter) “how God anointed Jesus of Naza- 
reth with the Holy Ghost and with power,” Acts x. 38. 

Nothing can be more striking than our Lord’s public 
announcement of Himself as the Messiah, at the very 
outset of His ministry, in the synagogue of Nazareth, 
using the memorable words which He had already spoken 
by the mouth of the prophet Isaiah: “ The Spirit of the 

Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor,” &c., Isai. lxi. 1; St. Luke iv. 15. 
These words afford the best exposition of the name and 
office of the Anointed. Thus His name was as ointment 
poured forth, and the glad tidings spread from one to 
another: “ We have found the Messiah!” 

We read of our Lord being thrice presented with costly 

ifts of ointment. Fragrant ointment was poured upon 

im in infancy, in after life, and in death. The ancient 
practice of anointing the body for burial was, no doubt, 
originally connected with a belief in the Resurrection 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, the Life-giver. 
The twelve Apostles anointed the sick with oil, St. Mark 
vi. 13, and the same rite was enjoined upon the presbyters 
of the Charch, St. James v. 14. The use of chrism or oil at 
baptism, confirmation, and at death, in after time: in the 
Christian Church, belongs rather to an Eeclesiastical 
than to a Bible dictionary. But we should make special 
note of such passages as 2 Cor. i. 21, 22; 1 Ep. St. John 
ii. 20, 27. 

Under the first of the two heads should be given a 
brief exposition of Daniel ix. 24-27; and nothing could 
be better than a summary of that contained in Dr. Pusey’s 
masterly Leetures. Here, however, we can only find 
room for some of his remarks on the effect of this pro- 
pheey in fixing the name and the expectation of the 
Messiah : — 

“ The words probably fixed the use of the name ‘ Mes- 
siah’ as that of the long-expected Redeemer. In the time of 
our Lord the name was in the mouth of al!, Samaritans 
as well as Jews, .... It was not taught them by our 
Lord ; they knew it already. It is the Christianity of 
prophecy, existing so far in the minds of the people, before 
it was revealed in act. Although, moreover, the name 
Messiah oecurs absolutely here only in Holy Seripture— 
not, as it is everywhere else, ‘the Anointed of the Lord,’ 
*Thy Anointed,’ ‘His Anointed,’ &c.; but as a proper 
name, Messiah, ‘ Anointed’—they knew that He, so 
spoken of, was the same whom other Scriptures taught 
them to look for. They knew (we learn it from their 
own mouths in the Gospel) where he was to be born, that 
He was to be of the seed of David . . that he was to 
be the Saviour of the world. The contemporary para- 
phrase of Jonathan used the name Messiah in explaining 
twenty-six passages of the Prophets of Him ; seventeen of 
them signal prophecies, and nine less obvious. His para- 

hrase having been in some measure traditionary, the 

arned Jews before him must have so interpreted Daniel ; 
for from him alone could they have had the name. 
Onkelos, a little later, adds two more from the Penta- 
teuch.”— Lectures on Daniel, 3rd ed. pp. 183-4 

Under “ Messiah,” and under “ Prophet” (p. 938), Dr. 
Smith's Dictionary gives us the “Development of Mes- 
sianic Prophecy.” It might be given, however, more 
fully, clearly, and conveniently in a tabular form ; as in | 
Hales’s very useful table, which is appended to the | 
volume of the Prophets in the Tract Society’s edition of 
Henry and Scott’s Commentury, p. 546. Horne gives a ; 





yet fuller table of the prophecies relative to the Messiah. 
The numbered table might be followed by corresponding 
notes. 

In a work written by some seventy different can- 
tributors, gnd of very different schools of thought, 
we must expect a great variety of treatment. 
It is a great point, however, to have the articles 
as far as possible placed in the hands of eongenig] 
writers. One cannot but hope to see in the next 
edition some of the subjects (e.g. “Canticles”) 
meet with more congenial treatment. 

Some of the illustrations might well be spared. 
What need for pictures of the myrtle, ostrich, 
ospray, owl, wild boar, gazelle, &c.? On the 
other hand, why not give pictures of Sinai, Sea 
of Galilee, Bethany, Bethlehem, Mount of Olives, 
Jordan, High Priest in his Robes, High Places, 
&c.? These last may be well illustrated by one 
of the Mexican TJeocalli, as given in Squier's 
American Archeological Researches, New York, 
1851, p. 78.* See also Lord Kingsborough’s Meg- 
can Antiquities, vi. 468. The temple of Birs-Nim- 
rud, called the “Temple of the Seven Spheres,” 
is pictured in the article on the tower of Babel, 
and may be compared with the tower of nine 
stages, or “Temple of the Nine Heavens,” given 
in Du Paix'’s Second Antiquarian Tour, and in 
Squier, P: 109. We have a curious relic of Bor- 
sippa, the “ Tower of Tongues,” in the Chinese 
language, which represents dispersion under the 
symbol of a tower. 

With a view to the next edition, I may remark 
that there is not sufficient back margin in thie 
book to admit of its being comfortably bound. 
In the quotation from Ecclus. xlviii., at the end 
of the article on Hezekiah, occurs the misprint 
“ Judas” for Josias. Q. Q. 


LONGEVITY. 

Tiwotny Frrzeeratp 108.—I send you the 
following notice of a centenarian:— 

“Tae Otp May or tre Hvepsoyx.—Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, now living with his son at Rhinecliff, in the town of 
Rhinebeck, was born in the county of Waterford, Ireland, 
in 1764, and is consequently now 108 years of age. He 
came to this country in 1851, and has been married 
twice. By his first wife he had five daughters; two are 
married and living in Ireland, and the other three are 
dead. His second wife is now residing with her son 
Rondout, and has kept house for him for the last three 
years, his wife being dead. She is now 100 years old. 
The old man’s occupation has principally been labouring 
and fishing. He has been a man of temperate habits, 
though using tobacco; never but once called a doctor, 
and that on account of a felon on one of his fingers; bat 
once in his life took a dose of salts; never has had the 
toothache, though he is now fast losing teeth. His hear- 








* I have only seen the first volume of this series, asd 
should be glad to know how many more have ap 
The titles of four others are mentioned in the preface a8 
“‘ prepared or far advanced in preparation.” 
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—————————o™ 
ing is very wuch impaired, though he still retains his 
memory. His eyesight is good, and he can thread @ 


needle at arm’s length ; can strop a razor and shave him- 
self; can dress and undress. Three years ago, while 
living in Rondout, he cut six cords of wood through the 
year, and during the past year has cut up one cord into 
about fourteen inches: not that this is compulsory. He 
isalso fond of sewing and patching, though not required. 
He has two sons in this country ; one in Rondout, and 
the other at Rhinecliff. He has at present living around 
him twelve grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 
It is supposed that he has some great-great-crand- 
children, although he has lost track of them. 

“Thomas, his son by his second wife, with whom he 
pesides, when only sixteen stood sponsor to ‘his second 
eldest step-sister’s second child. The old man has re- 
ceived his breakfast in bed for the last twenty-one years, 
and won't get up until he has finished his breakfast, At 
the time of the Irish Rebellion in 1798 he was a man of 
thirty-two years. He is unquestionably one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest man in America.”—Hudson (N. Y.) 
Star. 








In answer to a letter of inquiry regarding this 
man, I have received the following reply from a 
gentleman in that vicinity, who has been for 
many years president of the Red Hook Bank :— 





“His name is not Thomas but Timothy Fitzgerald, a 
native of the county of Waterford, Ireland. He is alittle 
over 108 years old, having been thirty years old at the 
time of the Irish rebellion. His mind was good until 
within the last two years; since then he has been some- 
what childish. His sight is pretty good, enabling him 
to thread a needle, &c.; has always attended the Roman 
Catholie church until within two years ; has never been 
a drinking man, but has long chewed tobacco, which 
habit he still indul * 


es, ac, 


ALADDIN. 
Susan Purr oF Curprrynamu.—lIn “ N, & Q.” 
of Feb. 10 (anté, p. 110) I requested information 
respecting the case of this lady. I did so on the 
strength of the following paragraph from the 
Evemng Standard of the 2nd of 1onth :- 


re 
) 
ab 


if the same n 


“Deatu or A CENTENARIAN.—On 
Susan, relict of William Purr, dic 
is supposed, the ripe age of 100 years. It is certain that 
the old lady was christened at Icklingham, Suffolk, nine ty- 
six years ago last April, and she remembered walking to 
the church for the ceré mony, being then, she believed, five 
or siz years old. She was mother of six children, 
four of whom had families. Her descendants number 
more than a 100 individuals, eighteen of whom are of the 
fifth generation.” — Eve ning Standard, Feb. 2, 1872. 


A gentleman who has recently visited Chippen- 
ham has written to say that when there he made 
every possible inquiry, but no such name was known 

re, not even to the “oldest inhabitant,” and 
suggesting that the Chippenham referred to may 
be Chi@penham in Cambridgeshire. : 
_ Will any correspondent in that neighbourhood 

ly ascertain how the case stands, or whether 
tr is herself a myth ? 


Wednesday last 
lat Chippenham, at, it 


Wirtram J. Troms. 


Mr.Lanrsusu.—Enclosed isa cutting from the 
New York Semi- Weekly Times which I have just 
received : — 


“ CELEBRATION OF A One HunpRED AND SEVENTH 
Brrrupay.—Capt. Frederick Lahrbush, a veteran of the 
Wellington and Napoleonic wars, was entertained on the 
9th inst., at the residence of Gen. J. Watts de Peyster, in 
Twenty-first Street, at a breakfast given in honour of the 
Captain’s one hundred and seventh birthday. A large 
party of ladies and gentlemen assembled to meet the old 
gentleman, who looks in even better health than three 
years ago. Among the invited guests were Gens. Hooker, 
Barnard, Cullom, Wainwright, Shaler, and others. The 
occasion was a very pleasant one, and Capt. Lahrbush 
surprised his friends by his memory and wonderful 
vitality, which is not impaired by his inveterate habit of 
opium-eating.” 

The facts connected with this case must be cer- 
tainly such as can be investigated and established 
one way or the other. In this connexion, I should 
like to ask your Philadelphia correspondents to 
give us the details of a case of longevity as re 
ported by Dr. Rush in his Essays, second edition. 
l have read it, but have no note of it. 

WIESBADEN, 





| The supposititious centenarianism of Mr. Lahrbush. is 
so persistently brought forward by himself and his sup- 
porters, that it is but bare justice that it should be as 
persistently exposed. When what was called his 105th 
birthday in 1870, the absurdity of his 
ry was clearly shown in The Standard by Mr. Thoma, 
and on the 4th of this month there appeared another long 
letter from him again showing how Lahrbush’s story 
is contradicted in every material point by official docu- 
ments. The following extract from it will, we think, 
satisfy WrespApeEN that the “ facts of this case” have 
been “investigated and established ” not one way, but the 
other :-— 





was celebrated 


“ Now, let us test by dates and the Army List some of 
the more striking points in the story of ‘Captain’ Labr- 
bush, who, according to the writer in The Tribune, ‘ had 
retired under the burden of his seventy years’ ‘ before 
“Old Joe Hooker ” and the other generals of the highest 
distinction present at the breakfast had entered the ser- 
vice. 

*‘ Mr. Lahrbush says, but does not produce the slightest 
evidence in support of his statement, that he was born in 
London on the 9th March, 1766. Ihave been assured by 
one who knew him that he is a German, as his name 
indicates, and that he was not born in London; and I 
think I shall prove inferentially that he was born most 
probably about 1786, instead of 1766—twentvy years later 
than he says. He states he entered the British army in 
October, 1789. He did not enter it till twenty years 
later, for his ensign’s commission in the 60th bears date 
10th November, 1809. He has antedated his commission, 
as he antedated his birth, some twenty years. The fact 
that he did not join the 60th till 1809 knocks on the head 
all his absurd stories about serving with the Duke of 
York in the Low Countries in 1793, with Lord Cornwallis 
in Ireland in 1798, with Nelson at Copenhagen in 1801, 
and of his witnessing the interview between Napoleon 
and Alexander which Jed to the peace of Tilsit in 1807. 

** Untrue as is the statement which Lahrbush has made 
as to entering the service, it is pot more so than what he 
has said with reference to his quitting it, according to 
which, ‘after a service of twenty-nine years, he sold 
out his captain’s commission in the 60th Rifles in 1818. 
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Now these three lines contain no less than three gross 
misstatements :— 

“1, Lahrbush served only nine, and not twenty-nine 
years. Another error of twenty years. 

“2. He never was a captain, and never had a captain's 
commission to sell. 

“3. He did not sell out, but was cashiered. In the 
Army List of 1819, under the head of ‘ Cashiered,’ will be 
found the name of ‘ Lieutenant De Lahrbusch, 60 F.’ 

“ And in connection with this unhappy incident, Lahr- 
bush has furnished evidence that his statement that he 
was born in 1766 is not true. Had he been born in 1766 
he would have been fifty-two in 1818, whereas in 1846, 
writing to the War Office on the subject of his services, 
he pleads as an excuse for the conduct which led to his 
removal ‘youthful errors.’ ‘* Youthful errors’ at fifty- 
two!” ] . ‘ 

Lonervity: Mrs. Duncomp® Saarro. — The 
following extract from the Yorkshire Gazette of 
Saturday, March 23, 1872, records the death of 
a supra-centenarian lady, whilst in the obituary 
notice in the Evening Standard of March 22, 
instead of having arrived at the age of 105 years, 
her death is said to have occurred in her 102nd 
year :— 

“We have to record the death of Catherine, widow of 
Robert D. Shafto, Esq., which event occurred on the 19th 
inst., at Whitworth Park. She was the third daughter 
of Sir John Eden, Bart., of Windlestone, and married in 
1803 R. D. Shafto, Esq., by whom she had five sons and 

one daughter. Three of the sons survive her, viz. Robert 
Duncombe Shafto, Esq., who represented the northern 
division of Durham in several successive parliaments, 
and retired at the last general election ; Thos. Duncombe 
Shafto, Esq.; and the Rev. A. Duncombe Shafto, rector 
of Brancepeth, and rural dean, Although she had 
arrived at the wonderfully advanced age of 105 years, 
being probably the oldest lady in England, she was in 
full possession of all her faculties. Even on the very 
morning of her death, she conversed freely with her 
medical attendant, Dr. O’Hanlon of Spennymoor, and 
spoke of her decease as rapidly approaching. She was 
greatly beloved by all who knew her for her excellent 
qualities and many exemplary virtues.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Hungate Street, Pickering. 


[There can be no doubt as to the fact of Mrs. Dun- 


combe Shafto’s age. She was the third of twelve children 
of Sir John Eden, Baronet, and was born Feb. 10, and 
baptized Feb. 11, 1771, and in 1790 she was proved to be 
nineteen, when nominated by the Lords of the Treasury 
as one of the lives in the Tontine of 1789. ] . 





CENTENARIANISM IN NAPLES.—Joseph Scaliger 
alleges (Scaligeriana, Geneva, 1666, p. 238), that 
in Naples, in his time, it was common for people 
to live to the age of one hundred and twenty years. 
Mr. W. J. THoms will be good enough to make a 
note of this citation. D. Biarr. 

Melbourne. 

FLOWERS REPRESENTED ON PERSONAL MEDIZ- 
vaL Sears.—The representation of flowers upon 
private seals in medieval times—with the excep- 
Gon, of course, of the trefoil, quartrefoil, cinque- 











foil, fleur-de-lis, and rose, which all partake of an 
heraldic character—is, I think, rather uncommon, 
Having however met with two examples to-day, 
I have made a note of them, thinking that pos- 
sibly they might be interesting to some of the 
readers of “N, & Q.” 

Michael Dormer, citizen and merchant of Lon- 
don, afterwards lord mayor of London, and 
uncle of the first Lord Dormer, in the 17th of 
Henry VIII. (1526), bore on his seal a violet or 
heartsease ( Viola tricolor) upon a German shaped 
shield; above, his initials “M.D.” The arms at 
present borne by the Dormer family were not, I 
conclude, granted at that period. Michael Dor- 
mer was sheriff of London in 1529, lord mayor 
in 1541, and died in 1545. 

“The Rt. Hon. Brigitte Lady Marney of Little 
Horkesley, in the county of Essex, late wife of 
John Marney, Knt., Lord Marney, and before the 
wife of William Fyndern, Esq.,” used for her 
personal seal the representation of a wicker basket 
filled with flowers. At the present day this pretty 
seal might possibly be taken as a compliment to 
the memory of her first husband, Mr. Fyndern, 

The deed from which this seal is taken relates 
to the manor of Overhall in Essex, and is dated 
January 28, 26th Henry VIII. (1535). 

Ev. Pa. Sarerey. 

Lower Eatington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Jupicrat “Honour”: Lorp ANSTRUTHER.—As 
a pendant to the note by J. M. (p. 253) I subjoin, 
from the original in my possession, the terms of a 
document endorsed “ Paroll anent Solicitations,” 
and, so far as I know, never before printed. Al- 
though dated June 8, 1709, it bears the signa- 
tures not only of the judges then in office, but 
also of others elevated to the bench at subsequent 
periods, who had signed it on their promotion. 
There appear the names “ W. Anstruther ” and 
“Wa. Pringle,” both mentioned by your con- 


| tributor, who has shown in what degree of re- 


spect they were likely to hold such a parole of 
honour :— 

“ Edinburgh, The eight day of June, Seventeen 

hundred and nyne years. 

Forasmuch as By ane Act of Sederunt of the 11% of No- 
vember 1690, the Acts of Sederunt of the Lords of Session 
of the 6" of November 1677 and 24% December 1679, against 
Solicitations in Actions depending before the Session, 
were ordained to be observed in all points, and that it is 
thereby appoynted that each Session the Lords should 
Engage themselves upon their honour to observe these 
Acts ; And it being in .ike manner reasonable the Lords 
should not be troubled by Solicitations in Actions depend- 
ing befor them as Commissioners for Plantation of irks 
and Valuation of Teynds; Therefore the Lords of @pun 
and Session subseryveing doe engage themselves Com- 
missioners foresaid upon their honour to observe the con- 
tents of the said Acts against Solicitations in all such 
Actions as are depending befor them in the Court of 


the Commission for Plantation of Kirks and Valuation of 
Teinds.” 
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Mark the low idea of the judicial character | 


implied by this express extension of the terms of 
the special acts to their lordships’ conduct as com- 
missioners of teinds, as if strict impartiality were 
not the primary and essential duty of all judges 
whatever. Norval CLynz. 
Aberdeen. 
“Eiger in A Country CovurcHYARD.”— What 


isGray’s meaning in the line of “ The Epitaph” | 


in this celebrated poem ? — 
* Fair science frown’d not on his humble birth.” 
PELAGIUS. 


I have heard the first line of Gray’s Elegy read 
thus: — 


“The curfew tolls: the knell of parting day!” 


This is an effective version, though, I presume, 
quite unauthorised by the poet. Ss Wa We 


SHAKESPEARE: “ Att’s WELL THAT ENDS 
Wau,” Acr II. Sc. 3.— Johnson confesses that 
he cannot see the import or connection of the 


lines — 
“ Great seas have dried, 

When miracles have by the greatest been denied.” 

I do not know whether modern editors also 
give it up, but it seems to me plainly an allusion 
to the Exodus. Great seas (such as the Red 
Sea) have dried when Pharaoh, the greatest in 
the land, “ Pharaoh that sat on his throne” 
(Exodus xii. 29), denied the previous plagues to 
have been divinely caused miracles. The connec- 
tion of the passage is plain also if read with the 
previous lines — 

“ He that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister.” 

The immediate cause of the drying of the Red 
Sea was Moses with his rod, evidently inadequate 
unless helped by the “ Finisher of greatest works.” 

PELAGIUS. 

Stock Excnance Terms: “ Bussirs.”—The 
term “bubble,” applied to weak or dangerous 
speculations, is a good deal older than the period 
of the South Sea exposure. In the Ih eekly Comedy, 
Jan. 2-9, 1708, one of the speculative characters 
says :— 

“Mr. Bite goes among the thoughtless crew at Young- 
man’s and the Smyrna; he is fit to be employed to 
bubble the squires there. As for Mr. Talley, he is every 
whit as good as the Devil’s broker was; and will draw 
in the stockjobbers purely at Jonathan's.” 

Bite, the name of the sharper, was also a part 
of the slang of the period, as the well-known play 
lets us know, and also Swift’s letters when, rather 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“Fortune”: CHAUCER AND SHAKESPEARE.— 
“ Trite, vulgar and impotent” have been applied 


| as adjectives to certain lines on “ Fortune” in 


Chaucer’s Dethe of Blaunche :— 
“So turneth she hyr false whele 
Aboute, for hyt ys nothynge stable, 
Now by the fire, now at table.” 
(Boke of Duchesse, Morris, 1. 645.) 
The last line quoted has certainly a domesticity 
about it which strikes one strangely. I do not 
venture, in face of the rods which Messrs. Fur- 


| NIVALL, Morris, Sxeat, &c. have in pickle for 


| to the said line. 


amateur Chaucerians, to attach a definite meaning 
But it reminds me of passages 
wherein Shakespeare treats of the much maligned 
goddess, which may be perhaps worth recalling to 
mind. The sex of Fortune gives Shakespeare 
opportunity for unkind depreciation of “ the 
bountiful- blind woman.” He is fond of turning 
her wheel into a mere spinning-wheel, and her- 
self into a mere housewife. In As You Like It, 
I. ii. 28, Celia says— 

“ Let us sit and mock the good housewife Fortune from 


| her wheel.” 


In Antony and Cleopatra, IV. xv. 44, Egypt cries— 
* No, let me speak, and let me rail so high, 
That the false housewife Fortune break her wheel.” 
To brand Fortune “ strumpet” (as in Hamlet, 
Lear, or K. John) is not unusual; but the house- 
wife with her spinning-wheel I have always 
thought to be a notion originated by Shakespeare. 
Is it possible that Chaucer in the above passage 


had a domestic notion of the same kind ? 


late, he explains to Stella the hackneyed expe- | 


dient of getting up a London joke. 

Ireland hardly required to import it to increase 
their stock of humour; but under the modern 
name of “a sell” the practice still flourishes quite 
Tacy of the soil. E. C. 


Jonn Appis, M.A. 


Mermaips.—I have just met with the follow- 
ing circumstantial account of the capture of a 
mermaid and a merman. They will perhaps 
amuse, if they do not convince, your readers :— 

“The crew of the Halifax, Manly, newly arrived at 
London from the East Indies, say that in the island 
Mauritius they ate of the mermaid, and that its taste is 
not unlike veal. It is a large fish of about three or four 
hundredweight ; the head is particularly large, and so 
are all the features, which differ but little from those of a 
man or woman; the male having a beard four or five 
inches long, and the female a short neck and breasts ex- 
actly human. When they are first taken, which is often 
on the grass, they cry and grieve with great sensibility 
It is amphibious. 

“They write from Vigo in Spain that some fishermen 
lately took on that coast a sort of monster, or merman, 
five foot and a half from its foot to its head, which is 
like that of a goat. It has a long beard and mustachoes, 
a black skin somewhat hairy, a very long neck, short 
arms, and hands longer and bigger than they ought to be 
in proportion to the rest of the body; long fingers like 
those of a man, with nails like claws; very long toes, 


joined like the feet of a duck, and the heels furnished 


with fins resembling the winged feet with which painters 
represent Mercury. It has also a fin at the lower end of 
its back, which is twelve inches long and fifteen or six- 
teen broad.” — Scots Magazine, 1739, i. 185. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 
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Mixp your Ps.—A friend of- mine once in- 
uired in a certain locality for the residence of a 
Molly Castick, and was startled by the gruff 
reply, “ No, there’s nobody about here but what 
has a gradely name.” On turning round, how- 
ever, to go away, his informant called after him, 
“If you want Molly Capstick, I’m her.” 2 


“Tae Lives oF THE ANTIENT PHILOSOPHERS.” 
In a former volume of the present series of 
“N. & Q.” I gave a description of a small book in 
my possession— The French Alphabet, §c., which 
comes within the category of the note (4 8. ix. 
271); and I now desire to state that I have also 
in my possession a small book, bound, in good 
condition, and I should think 18mo, the full title- | 
page of which is — 

“The Lives and most remarkable Maxims of the An- 
tient Philosophers. London: Printed for B. Barker, near 
the Dean’s Yard, Westminster, and R. Francklin, under | 
Tom's Coffee-house, Covent Garden. 1726. Price bound, 
2s. 6d.” 
which affords no information whatever as to 
author, translator, or compiler; but proceeding to 
the preface, consisting of not quite two pages, I 

“The manuscript came from the hands of the Duke of 
C——. This nobleman has declared for certain that it 
is the late famous M. de Fénelon’s, Archbishop of Cam- 





And the translator, I suppose, styles it— 

“A little treatise which was useful in the education of 
a Great Prince, and which is thought to be one of the 
pieces of that illustrious Prelate,” 
thus placing it in the category of doubtful author- 
ship, out of which, it is thought, the present | 
notice may lead to its extrication.* 

The matter relating to the philosophers is con- 
tained in 282 pages; and then follows a list, little 
more than a page, of ‘The Names of the Philo- 

hers mentioned in this book, with the Time 
wherein they lived, in a Chronological Order,” 
the names being twenty-six in number. 

It may now be not inopportune incidentally to 
note that the aforesaid little book, under “Zeno,” 
p. 278, shows that the idea, “ Sphzra cujus cen- 
trum,” &. (“N. & Q.” 4" 5S. ix. 265), was common 
to the “ Stoicks” as well as Pythagoras and Plato; 
and on p. 255, under “ Epicurus,” I read— 

“ Epicurus held, that the universe was boundless ; that 
this great all had neither middle nor end; and that from 

imaginary point, the space you had to traverse was 
imfinite ; that there was no end of it,” 
and thence the spherical symbol of God. 
J. BEALE. 


Ecoven. — Bouillet says, “ Zscuina en Lat. 
Mod.” ; but it is probably not generally known 





{* This work is by Fénélon. The edition of 1803, 
2 vols. 12mo, edited by John Cormack, contains a Life of 
the Archbishop of Cambray. ] 





that this locality took its name from the first word 
of a verse in Horace — 
“ /Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem” — 
which the renowned conétable Anne de Mont. 
morency (¢emp. Francis I.) caused to be inscribed 
over the gate of his noble chateau. 

The first Napoleon converted it inte a house of 
education for 300 young girls, daughters of mem- 
bers in the Legion of Honour, under the mild and 
able direction of Madame Campan. P. A. L, 


Queries. 

Ovp Brste.— 

“ The Holy Bible in Sculpture; or the Historys men. 
tioned in the Old and New Testaments lively represented 
in Copper Cutts. London: Printed for Thomas Pitt at 
the Angel, in St. Paul’s Church Yard, 1683.” 

Is the above quarto edition of the Bible rare? 
I have copied the title-page as above. It belonged 
to a relative of mine, and I believe his son is in 
possession of it at present. Y. 8. M. 

Rev. Epwarp Grove was author of The War- 
den of Galway, a tragedy, which was produced 
on the Dublin stage in Nov. 1831, and acted for 
forty-five nights. The author is said to have been 
a dissenting clergyman. Of what religious body 
was he a minister? Did he reside in Dublin, 
and what was the date of his death ? 

R. Ives. 

Hatstep’s “Succincr GENEALOGIES oF VBxB,” 
ETc.—Only twenty-five copies of this scarce book 
were printed, and there are two in the British 
Museum. Where can I find a list of the posses- 
sors of the other copies ? b. W. 


Hans Prace Hoax.—I have a caricature by 
Williams, date Sept. 2, 1812, of which the sub- 
ject is—* Hoax at the Pavilion, Sloane Street, 
August 31, 1512, precisely at half-past twelve.” 
Tradesmen of all sorts are arriving: saddlers, 
breeches-makers, booksellers, carriage-builders, 
druggists’ boys, &c. On the right of the print is 
a crate full of undignified crockery. This is clearly 
the prototype of the Berners Street hoax, perpe- 
trated many years afterwards by Theodore Hook 
and General Higginson. Can any of your readers 
give the history of this hoax ? 

Tae Knyieut or Morar. 


Hera.pic.—Supposing an heiress marries, and 
her husband dies; she marries a second time; 
does her latter husband bear her paternal arms 
on a shield of pretence over his arms solely, or are 
her former husband’s arms to be shown in any 
way ? D.C. E. 

Hiacen, on De Hyeon Famrty.—Can any one 
tell me the arms of the family of De Hygon or 
De Higgeneye, who held large estates in co. 
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Huntingdon temp. Edw. I. and ant2?? I have rea- 
gon to suppose that the shield bore three cranes’ 
heads. The name was probably derived from Hig- 
gen or Higgeneye manor, which, temp. Edw. 
belonged to the abbey of Ramsey, having been 
given by the owner some time in the reign of 
Henry I. PHOLAS. 


Bishop Joun Hooper the martyr was “ born 
in Somersetshire in 1495.” Is the exact place 
known f C. W. G. 

Bristol. 


Macrise’s SketcuEs oF Sir 
Tn A Memoir 


VALTER Sc 
of Daniel Maclise, R.A., by W. 
J. O. Driscoll (London: Longmans, 1871, 8vo, 
pp. 20-22), it is said that Maclise in 1825, being 
then a lad, made three sketches of Sir Walter Scott 
as he stood in the shop of Mr. Bolste Fr, bookselle aT, 
at Cork, and that from a carefully finished drawing 
made from these sketches a lithograph was soon 
afterwards published in Dublin, the transfers for 
the stone having been drawn by Maclise himself. 
The sale of the print was so considerable that the 
young artist was soon afterwards able to provide 
himself a small atelier. The finished drawing was 
seen by Scott himself, and so much approve d by 
him, that he wrote his name under it—an auto- 
gtaph which, it may be presumed, was transferred 
to the stone. Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
supply an impression of this lithographic portrait 
for the use of the editor of the forthcoming illus- 
trated Catalogue of the Scott Exhibition held in 
Edinburgh, July and August, 1871? 
WitiiaM Srrrkting MAxwELt. 
10, Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 


Mitton QUERIEs: 


“Southward through Eden went a river large, 
Nor chang’d his course, but through the shaggy hills 
Pass’d underneath ingulf’d; for God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden-mould, high rais ‘d 
Upon the rapid current 


Paredice Lost, b. iv. 1, 222. 
Surely “garden-mould” should be garden- 
mound. At present the word mound suggests to 
8 an isolated, more or less rounded, mass of earth; 
bat in Milton’ 8 time it was applied to a long 
earthen embankment enclosing a field (see Eve- 
lyn’s Sylva), and it is used in this sense in this 
same fourth book of Paradise Lost (p. 134): — 
*¢ where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wilderness.” 


“ Garden-mould” seems devoid of meaning. 


J. Drxon. 


Nogt Famity.—Martin Noel of London, mer- 
chant, represented Stafford (of which town he is 
said to have been a native) in Parliament from 
1656 to 1658, He was knighted on September 2 


L., | 


)TT.— | 





1662; and, dying before 1667, was succeeded by 
his son Martin of London, who likewise received 
the honour of knighthood in 1665. One of these 
Sir Martins built and endowed an almshouse at 
Stafford, prior to 1693, and had a “cousin” 
Walter Noel. I shall be glad to learn how these 
gentlemen were related to the Noels of Hilcote ? 
Walter Noel, the “ cousin” of the founder of the 
almshouse, I take to be Walter Noel of Hilcote, 
who was living in 1693. 

The first Sir Martin may have been the son of 
Edward Noel of Stafford, who, somewhere about 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
married Grace Noel, daughter of James Noel of 
Peshall, co. Stafford; which James was a second 
cousin of the above-named Walter Noel of Hil- 
cote. But how was Edward related to his wife’s 
family ? 

Is he the “ Edward Noel of the Inner Temple, 
Commissioner of the Excise,” who left some daugh- 
ters and coheiresses, one of whom (Mary by name) 
was married to Bartholomew Tate? William 
Brydges of the Middle Te smple, born in 1663, 
married Susan, daughter of an Edward Noel, Esq. 

I may mention that the above James Noel had 
a son Edward Noel of Peshall, who, according to 
Collins (who quotes Segar’s MS. Baronagium), 
died in 1670. Had this Edward any issue ? 

Any information about the Stafford and Peshall 
branches of this family will be acceptable. 

H. Sypney GRAzEBROOK. 

Stourbridge. 

Oxp Srarts.—On a charter in my possession bear- 
ing date 29 Edw. IIL. (13856), and containingarelease 
of claim to lands on Elizabeth, widow of Henry 
de Bromwych (afterwards wife of Henry Chattok) 

Thomas Chattok of Bromwych — witnesses : 
Henry Battesone, Will. Chattok, Geffry le Webbe 
(the weaver) and others—there is an oval seal of 
red wax appended with the following arms upon 
it: Cheq. two Catharine-wheels, surmounted by 
a charger containing a decapitated human head. 
The circumscription (if any) on the left side of 
the seal is broken off; that on the right is, as far 
as I can decipher it, B SINT AIVS HAH,... 
or the last legible letter may be rR. Is this the 
seal of De Bromwych, or who? It evidently has 
reference to the martyrdom of John the Baptist 
by Herod. May it not be the seal of some religi- 
ous order or house, and used by the ecclesiastic 
who drew up the charter—perhaps one of the 
witnesses f 

Can any one describe the seal of the Prior of 


Cokesford, Norfolk, as I find a ca Chattok 
held a living under that prior in 1361, and the 


Prior of Cokesford in 1315 was W, m, de Hamp- 
ton or Hempton, a place about five miles from 
here? A Robert Chattok held aw 5 this prior in 
1312. }, CHATTOCK. 
Castle Bromwich. 
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Srarrorp Famity.—Can any of your readers 
throw any light on an obscure branch of the great 
house of Stafford, living in the parishes of Sled- 


mere and Thwing in the East Riding, during the | 


reigns of James I., Charles I. and II., and William 
and Mary, and bearing the device of the swan, 
from Thomas of Woodstock, youngest son of Ed- 
ward III., father of Ann Plantagenet, Countess of 
Stafford ? 

In the north aisle of the church at Thwing is a 
small brass, with the following inscription : — 

“ Here lveth the body of Robert Stafford, Esq., a Ser- 
vant of y* Lord, who departed this life the 27% daye of 
September in y* yeare of y® Lord 1671.” 

Above the inscription are the arms of Stafford, 
surmounted by the crest, “the swan of Bucking- 
ham” rising out of a ducal coronet. From the 

eculiar phraseology of the inscription, and from 
bis name occurring as one of the justices of peace 
for the East Riding during the Commonwealth, 
before whom marriages were solemnised, it may 
be assumed that this Mr. Robert Stafford be- 
longed to the Puritan party, which may also 
account for his refusing to appear before Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale to prove his right to bear the illus- 
trious coat of arms which is emblazoned above his 
tomb. 

The following entries, from the parish registers 
of Hutton, Cranswick, and Thwing, bear out this 
conjecture : — 

1671. Hutton Cranswick: “ Robert Stafford, Gent., of 
Thwing, for non-payment of the duty for the opening of 
the ground in the Church for a grave to bury his brother 
George in, and for demeaning himself indecently att the 
said buryall,’’—the fee demanded being 3s. 4d. 

1671. Thwing : “ Newark Beckwith, Charles Roper and 
M*™. Mary Conyers, Widow, for using indecent gestures 
in the Church in time of Divine Service.” 

Mrs. Mary Conyers was sister to Robert Stafford. 

In the 7th year of King James I., Thomas 
Stafford, who I conceive to have been the father 
of this Robert Stafford, had a lease for twenty-one 

ears from Sir Timothy Hutton of the manor 
aes and divers cottages, lands, and tenements 
of Sledmere, at the rent of 142.; and in this lease 
of the manor house, &c., he is described without 
the conventional appellation of “gentleman.” He 
therefore, as well as the aforementioned Robert, 
very possibly belonged to the Puritan party. 

lam desirous to ascertain what was the exact 
connection of these Staffords with the great Buck- 
ingham family, and when they may have first 
migrated into the East Riding. C.S. 


Swirt’s “Gutirver’s Travers.” — The first 
edition of Swift’s immortal Gudliver’s Travels is 
London, 1726, two volumes—rather a scarce book, 
of which a copy is before me. I have been a 
good deal puzzled by another copy lately acquired, 
and now also before me. The first I had of 
Pickering, and I shall call A. This cost a good 




















| . 
| sum, and is bound by Bedford in his best style, 


The second I had of Arthur for a small price; it 
is only half-calf and paper sides. This I shal] 
call B. Looking on A and B as duplicate copies, 
I was not a little astonished to find minute differ. 
ences in the title-pages, list of parts, “ The Pub- 
lisher to the Reader,” &c., and chiefly in the 
paging: A being paged regularly from beginning 
to end of each volume, while B is paged separately 
for each part—two parts going to each volume, 
The portrait facing title is certainly very much 
fresher in B. Is it known if there was a second 
edition, or reimpression of the first edition, with- 
out change of date or title-page? The title-page 
of B is as below: — 

“ Travels into several Remote Nations of the World. 
In Four Parts. By Lemuel Gulliver, first a Surgeon 
and then a Captain of several Ships. Vol. I. London: 
Printed for Benj. Motte, at the Middle Temple-Gate, in 
Fleet-street, MDCCXXVI.” 

C.D. L. 


Georer Watson Tayrtor.—I had often heard 

of the great wealth of this person, but only lately 
read in the Gentleman's Magazine of Nov. 1816, 
(p. 460) that — 
“ he was the purchaser of Houghton Hall . . . For that 
mansion, and a large quantity of land round it, he gave 
the Marquis of Cholmondeley 350,000/. ; still, however, 
not purchasing the whole of the marquis'’s estate in 
Suffolk. Mr. Taylor, as we hear, is bound by the will of 
his ancestor to expend 700,000/. in landed estates; and 
besides the income which may arise from them, he has 
95,0002. a year.” 

Where can I learn more of him? Did not Erle- 
stoke Park (query in Wiltshire) belong to him? 
What a lesson to fortune-hunters would be the 
history of the Duke of Chandos, Beckford, Long 
Pole Wellesley, Hughes or “the Golden” Ball, 
Watson Taylor, and many others that might be 
cited of the last century ! y 

[George Watson, in consequence of his marriage to 
Anna Susanna Taylor (daughter of John Taylor, Bart., 
of Lyssons, Jamaica), assumed by royal licence, June 19, 
1815, the additional surname and arms of Taylor. Mr. 
G. Watson-Taylor then became seated at Erlestoke Park, 
near Devizes, Wilts, and for many years represented 
Devizes in Parliament. The unfortunate depreciation of 
West India property having occasioned the ruin of the 
vast fortune of Mr. Taylor, a sale of the magnificent 
assemblage of property at Erlestoke mansion by George 
Robins took place on July 9, 1832, and twenty succeed- 
ing days. See the printed Catalogue of the furniture, 
pictures, &c., pp. 220, and the Gent. Mag. for August, 
1832, p. 162. Mr. G. Watson-Taylor died on May 6, 
1841, having had by the heiress of Taylor (ob. Jan. 5, 
1853) four sons and one daughter.—Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, ed. 1871, p. 1861, and Burke's Visitation of Seats 
and Arms, ii. 234. A portrait of Mr. G. Watson-Taylor 
is prefixed to his Pieces of Poetry, ed. 1830, 2 vols. 8v0.] 


A TRADE"LONG ESTABLISHED.— 

“There is in Hungerford Street, Strand, a tallow- 
chandler’s business which has been conducted by the 
same family in succession and descent, and in the same 
place, ever since the time of Queen Elizabeth, and which 
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business had been established in her reign: the present 
master of the business being William Hedges.”—Gent.’s 
Mag., 1816, 86, i. 520. 

Is another instance known of so long a con- 
tinuance of a trade in one locality? The street 
was, I presume, pulled down for the formation 
pethaps of Hungerford Market; if not, for the 
present railway station. Ws Es 

Mr. Turner. — Was this gentleman member 
for Yorkshire in 1746? I should be glad of any 
information about him; as also to learn the names 
of six or eight priests who, through his influence, 
were committed to gaol at the time. A. E. G. 


Vatvur or Corn.—I have had a coin sent me to 
say of what value it is at the present time, but I 
am not able to answer the question. Will you 
kindly do so for me? It is a guinea of Wil- 
liam III.’s reign. On the obverse the king’s head: 
legend, GVLIELMVS III DEI GRA REX. On reverse 
a crown, with two (apparently) sceptres crossed 


in saltire behind it; legend, avrnza, beneath the 
w 
I enclose a slight sketch of it, which will 
D. C. E. 
[As there is no type of this coin in the British Museum 
we would advise our correspondent to submit it to the 
officials of the coin department.—Ep. } 


crown. 
explain it better than my description. 


Victory ovER THE DutcH on June 3, 1665. — 


Where is the fullest contemporary account in 


English of this sea-fight to be found ? A. 

[Consult Pepys’s Diary, edit. 1854, ii. 197, 243, 259 ; 
iv, 221, 222, 224, 252; Evelyn’s Diary, passim; and 
“N. & Q.” 284 §, ix. 257. ] 

Wuire Crirr [Lear?] Cross.—On a hill 
rising to the east of the village of Princes’ Ris- 
borough, in the county of Buckingham, is to be 
seen a huge cross of the Roman form, cut deep 
into the solid chalk. As looked at from the rail- 
road it seems to rest upon a triangular base, evi- 
dently a chalk-pit, going down deep into the side 
of the hill. As this cross is said to be of very 
ancient date, and I can gather no information 
respecting it from persons in the neighbourhood, 
according to my usual custom, I seek light through 
the medium of “N. & Q.” 

Epwakp Tew, M.A. 

(“The woods of Hampden terminate to the north upon 
the bare brow of a lofty hill, called Green Haly, on the 
side of which is cut, in the chalk, the form of a cross, 
which is seen from all the country round. This monu- 
ment, of very remote antiquity, is known by the name of 
the White Leaf Cross, and is supposed by Mr. Wise (in a 
learned letter to Browne Willis on the subject of Saxon 
Antiquities) to have been designed in commemoration 
of a victory gained by Edward, king of the West Saxons, 
over the Danes, early in the tenth century. It appears, 
however, with more probability, to have been intended 
43a memorial of the last battle of Hengist and Horsa 
with the Britons, which was fought over the extensive 


plain of Risborough and Saunderton, when on this height | 
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and on the Bledlow Ridge which adjoins it the Saxon 
princes planted their victorious standards to recal their 
troops from the pursuit.” (Lord Nugent’s Memorials o 
John Hampden, edit. 1860, p. 131.) Consult also Lipscomb 8 
Buckinghamshire, ii. 412 ; Beauties of England and Wales, 
i. 127; and Murray’s Handbook of Berks, Bucks, and 
Oxfordshire, ed. 1860, p. 111.) 


New ZEALANDER AND Lonpon Briper.—Is 
it generally known that Mr. Macaulay’s often 
quoted image of the New Zealander on London 
Bridge, &c., is not original? If not, — this 
notice may be in place in “N. & Q.” In the 
London Magazine for July 1745, under the head 
of a well-written satirical essay, entitled— 

“ Humorous Thoughts on the Removal of the Seat of 
Empire and Commerce ; with Examples from many Cities 
of Antiquity,”— 

I find the following paragraph : — 

“ When I have been indulging this thought | have, in 
imagination, seen the Britons of some future century 
walking by the banks of the Thames, then overgrown 
with weeds, and rendered almost impassable with rubbish. 
The father points to his son where stood St. Paul’s, the 
Monument, the Bank, the Mansion-house, and other 
places of the first distinction. Such as one traveller now 
shows another, of less experience, the venerable ruins of 
Pagan Rome,” &c. 

I think this looks very like the original of 
Macaulay’s figure. J. Mop. 

| Several writers have already been mentioned as likely 
to have suggested Lord Macaulay’s graphic sketch of the 
“New Zealander,” e. g. Volney, Horace Walpole, Kirke 
White, Mrs. Barbauld, and Shelley. (See “N. & Q,” 
I* S. ix. 74, 159, 361). The extract from the London 
Magazine, 1745, must take the precedence in point of 
time. | 





Replies. 
BATTLE OF EVESHAM. 
(4® S, ix. 14.) 


The Anglo-Norman poem on the battle of Eves- 
ham will be found in The Political Songs of Eng- 
land, edited for the Camden Society by T. Wright, 
Esq. An English translation in prose is given 
below the original. Mr. Wright in a note (p. 368) 
states that a translation in English verse, by 
George Ellis, is contained in the second edition of 
Ritson’s Ancient Songs (1829). Is not this trans- 
lation by Sir W. Scott ? 

Sir F. Palgrave’s volume appears to have been 
reprinted with additions in 1826, in which year 
it was reviewed by Mr. Lockhart in the Quarterly 
(vol. xxv.) :— 

“ Translations from the Servian Minstrelsy : to which 
are added some specimens of Anglo-Norman Romances, 
4to. London, 1826.” 

Mr. Lockhart states— 

“the noble ballad on the battle of Evesham, 
‘Ore est ocys la flur de pris qe taunt savoit de guere, 
Ly Quens Mountfort sa dure mort molt en plorra la 
terre,’ &c., 
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. . +» was long ago translated as well as possible by Sir 


Walter Scott.” 
He adds in a foot-note— 


“Tt is hardly right that this fine version of a fine poem 
should be allowed to lie buried in Ritson’s Songs. Why 


is it not included in the editions of Sir Walter Scotts 


works ? 


I have not seen this translation in any edition 
of Scott's poetry. The first verse is as follows :— 
“In woefal wise my song shall rise, 
My heart impells the strain ; 
Tears fit the song, which tells the wrong 
Of gentle Barons slayn. 
Fayr peace to gaine they fought in vayn, 
Their house to ruin gave, 
And limb and life to butcheryng knife, 
Our native land to save, 
Chorus. 
“ Now lowly lies the flower of pries, 
That could so mach of weir : 
Erle Montfort’s scathe, and heavy death, 
Shall cost the world a tear.” 


In the sixth verse the line— 

“ Pres de son cors, le bon tresora, une heyre troverent,” 
is translated by Mr. Wright, “ Near his-body, the 
good treasure, an Heir they found,” and ex- 
plained— 

“T suppose this refers to Guy de Montfort, Simon's 
second son, who was taken prisoner at Evesham, but 
afterwards escaped and fled to the Continent.” 





The poetical translation is— 
“ His bosom nere, a treasure dere, 
A sackclothe shirt they fournde.” 
Which is probably the correct meanit Y of the 
word “ hey re.” Indeed the Aeir is mentioned in 
the next verse— 
“ Priez touz, mes amis douz, le fitz Seinte Mar 
Qe l'enfant, Aer puissant, meigne en bone vie.” 

K. Bartsch, in the glossary to his Chrestoi : 
de Tancien Frangais, has “ here, cilice, Bussye- 
wand.” E. M. Barry. 

Scothorne Vicarage. 


“GOD'S MILLS GRIND SLOWLY.” 
(4 8S. vi. 439, 563.) 

George Herbert, no doubt, gives this proverb, 
but it is of much earlier date than his Jacula Pru- 
dentum, being found in Plutarch’s Essay, De His 
qui sero a Numine puniuntur (c. 3): — 

“Aore obx dpa ri xphomor Mverrs rots Spt 3:) robrors 
GAciv Aeyoudvors wiAas Tay Oedv, Kal wowies Thy dixny 
dpavpav, xal thy pdéBov ékirndrov Tis Kaxias. 

* So then I do not see what advantage there is to those 
who are said to grind, though it may be late, in the mills 
of the gods, since in this way justice is obscured, and the 
fear of acting unjustly is altogether obliterated.” 

This has been formed into a Greek hexameter, I 
know not by whom: — 


Ope Oedv ardove: pido, XA¢over 88 AewTdy. 





SS 


In collections of prov erbs of medieval times it 
is given as “ Sero molunt Deorum mole :” “ Late 
(but sure) grind God's mills.” The idea of the 
long-suffering of God with man’s wickedness ig 
not only found in our most holy faith, but could 
scarcely escape the notice of the more observant 
of the ancients. Even so early as Homer (JL iy, 
160) we find the idea strongly expressed: — 

Efrep ydp re wal avrix’ "OAdumws odk éréAcooer, 

"Ex re wal Ope redci, civ Te weydAp arériay. 

“ For though the God of Olympus does not inflict im- 
mediate punishment, he will do so though it may be late, 
and the wicked will suffer severely.”* 

The slowness of punishment is expressed beauti- 
fully in the following fragment of Euripides: ~ 

Otro: rpocedABoia’ h Aixn ce wrote 
Tlaice: 


Tov &dimov, @AAx Orya, kai Boa 


vs Hap, o bS¢ Trav GAAwy Bovorav 
bes rodl 
Sreixovca, udprre: tTols Kaxuis del Bporav. 
“ Vengeance comes not openly either upon you or any 
other wicked man, but steals silently aud imperceptibly, 
placing its foot on the bad.” 


Zenobius (cent. iv. 11) and other parcemiogra- 
phists express the idea somewhat differently : — 
épas, “* Jupiter is 
late in looking into his note-book,’’ where he has 
collected the crimes of the wicked, an idea which 
we mark when we exclaim, “ He has got his 
deserts ” if punishment has at last overtaken some 
scoundrel. 

_If we turn to Roman writers we have it in 
Horace (Od. iii. 2, 30):— 


Zevs wareise xpdmos eis tas Supt 


. 
“Raro a entem scelestum 


Deseruit pede Peena claudo ;” 


ind in Persius (Sat. 11. 24): — 


* Tynovisse pu juia, cum tonat, ocins ilex 


Sulfure discutitur sacro, quam tuque domusque?” 
This is well expressed by Metastasio in his Sané’ 
Elena al Calvario : — 

“ Veggo ben io perche, 
Padre del Ciel, non é 
Pitt frettoloso il fulmine 
GI ingrati a incenerir, 
“Tardo a punir discendi, 
O perché il reo s’ emendi, 
O perche il giusto acquisti 
Merito nel soffrir.” 

“1 see well, O heavenly Father, why thy thanderbolts 
do not hasten to destroy the impious. Thou art slow to 
punish, either that bad men may have time to repent, or 
that the righteous may be made perfect through suffer- 
ing.” 

I have no doubt many passages might be eited 
in our English poets, but I give merely one from 
Milton ( Paradise Lost, x. 858) :— 

“ But death comes not at call ; justice divine 

Mends not her slowest pace for prayers or cries.” 


C, T. Ramaes. 
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“ AS STRAIGHT AS A DIE.” 
(4* S. ix. 119, 185, 249.) 

The precise words or the exact meaning of an 
old saying cannot, I take it, be found by random 
quotati ms from the classics or inapposite and 
tortuous “ Shaksperiana.” Such might have done 
service for “the famous hands” in old Jacob 
Tonson’s days; but will not, I apprehend, have 
much weight in “N. & Q.” a.v. 1872. If W.(1)’s 
interpretation of this saying is correct, the words 
should be “ As square as the dice.’’ The proper 
way to find the precise words and meaning must 
be by ascertaining how the saying was and is 
used. What made me so confident in my first 
reply, as to its being “as level as a die,” was that 
I have used it myself for thirty years. I “caught 
it” from a relative born “ anent the three sevens,” 
1777. He assured me that he had it (with many 
others that I have made a note of) from his 
father, who was born about the century before 
last; so that its pedigree runs back to the early 

riod of the intricate gear so ably described by 
it. G. Watts as the “old mode of stamping,” 
and contradicts his interpretation of the saying. 
In fact, “as level as adie” is doubly applicable 
to the old mode, because not only the fixed but 
the descending die in p&rticular would have to 
be firmly set and exactly /evel in the machinery 
to secure a perfect impression, as the old mode 
was more violent in its operation. I can name 
several gentlemen in this neighbourhood wha, can 
confirm my opinion. I have never heard it used but 
in the sense of levelness. The aged relative quoted 
was a sportsman, known to several readers and 
some writers in “ N. & Q.”; and whether describ- 
ing the floor of a cock-pit, the contour of a race- 
course, the state of a bowling-green, or the surface 
of the water on a calm day, his simile would in- 
variably be—*“ It was as level as a die, sir.” 

There can be no doubt but that the saying 
arose and was perpetuated by the appearance of 
new coinage from time to time. 

It does not mean smooth, as neither side of a 
coin is so literally; but devel, so that the figures 
and inscriptions upon the obverse and reverse are 
evenly stamped, and appear without elevations or 
depressions. C. CHATTOCK. 

Castle Bromwich. 


DEFECTS IN MARRIAGE REGISTERS. 
(4™ S. ix. 277.) 

Having seen the registers of a large number of 
parishes, both small and great, I believe the omis- 
@on complained of will be found far more generally 
in thellatter than the former, much time being 
Becessarily taken up in filling up the double re- 
gisters of several married couples; and both par- 
ties to the contract shy of telling, perhaps for the 
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first time to each other,.their exact ages; both 
also, in country parishes, often, apparently, wofully 
ignorant of their own ages. I have, from the first 
time I had to make an entry, recognised the im- 
portance of giving the ages correctly ; and have 
sometimes been amused at a discussion between 
the man or wife and the clerk, who appeared to 
know better what was the husband's or wife’s age 
than themselves. 

Frequently, I could plainly see that the age 
stated was a mere guess, probably ten years from 
the truth, and in despair of even approximating to 
it, have entered ‘full age.” But it is certainly 
most desirable, in the interests of both parties, 
that they should overcome their reluctance to 
state their ages exactly. 

In connection with this, may I be allowed to 
point out an error, as I conceive it to be, almost 
universally fallen into by the clergy, and of which 
I have myself many times been guilty, viz., after 
performing the ceremony of baptism, marriage, 
or burial, entering, under the usual heading “ By 
whom the ceremony was performed,” “ Officiating 
Minister,” in a church where, perhaps, no other 
service of any kind is performed by the person 
who so styles himself. “Officiating Minister” 
can only mean one who, for a short time at least, 
takes the regular minister’s place, and officiates in 
the ordinary services; and when a clerk from 
another parish performs simply “a surplice duty,” 
as it is commonly called, would it not be better 
to enter his own title as rector, vicar, or curate of 
so and so? There would then be no risk, a few 
years later, of clergymen being supposed to have 
had pastoral charge of parishes of which they 
never were in charge. I regret now having, 
through inadvertence, committed “a multitude of 
sins” in this way myself. 

Francis J. LEACHMAN. 

20, Compton Terrace, Highbury. 


“THE WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN :” “SHAN 
VAN VOCHT.” 
(4 §S, ix. 301.) 


I send two of the songs asked for by Mr. Hamu- 
ron :— 
The 
“Och! have ye heard the cruel news, 
The news that’s going round ?— 
The shamrock is by law forbid 
To grow on Irish ground. 
St. Patrick’s Day no more we'll kape, 
His colour can’t be seen, 
For there’s a cruel law against 
The wearin’ o’ the creen, 


Wearin’ o° the Green. 


“I met with Napper Tandy, 
And he took me by the hand: 
Oh! how is poor old Ireland, 
And how does she stand ? 
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*Tis the most distressful country 
That ever yet was seen, 
For they’re hanging men and women there 
For wearin’ o’ the green.’ 
“Qh! if the colour we must wear 
Be England’s cruel red, 
Let it remind us of the blood 
That Ireland has shed ; 
Then take the shamrock from your hat, 
And fling it on the sod, 
And never fear ‘twill take root there 
Tho’ under foot ’tis trod. 
“ When law can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow, 
And when the leaves in summer time 
Their colour cease to show, 
Oh ! then I’ll change the favour 
That I wear in my cawbeen ; 
But till that time, please God, I'll stick 
To wearin’ o’ the green.” 
The Shan Van Vocht. 
“ The sainted isle of old, said the Shan Van Vocht, 
The parent and the mould of the beautiful and bold. 
Has her sainted heart waxed cold ? says the Shan Van 
Vocht, 
“The French are on the say, says the Shan Van Vocht, 
The French are on the say, they’ll be here without 
delay, 
And the orange shall decay, says the Shan Van Vocht. 
“ Where shall the encampment be? says the Shan Van 
ocht. 
On the Curragh of Kildare, with their pikes in good 


repair, 
And Lord Edward shall be there, says the Shan Van 

Vocht. 
“What colours shall they wear? says the Shan Van 


ocht. 
What colours should be seen, where our fathers’ homes 
have been, 








{4" S. IX. Apri 27, 72, 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, THE BIOGRAPHER. 
(4 S. ix. 819.) 


The materials on which Allan Cunningham 
founded his Life of Sir Henry Raeburn were 
derived direct from the painter's son, and con- 
sisted mainly of a very long letter (equal to at 
least ten epistles of these degenerate days), and 
a pamphlet memoir of twenty-seven octavo pages, 
which I believe to be a reprint from the Annual 
Biography and Obituary. Both the pamphlet and 
the letter are now before me, and neither contains 
any hint of Mrs. Raeburn’s previous marriage, 
The son simply says— 

“Sir Henry married, at twenty-two years of age, 
Ann Edgar, the eldest daughter of Peter Edgar, Esquire, 
of Bridgelands, by whom he had two sons, Peter and 
myself, as mentioned in the Memoir.” 

After the publication of the Life, several cor- 
respondents pointed out the omission, and gave 
particulars regarding Mr. Leslie, the lady’s first 
husband. The earliest of them describes him as 
“a wine and seed merchant at the Cross, in part- 
nership with that highly respected magistrate 
Provost Elder; ”’ adding, “ When a boy I was in- 
timate with Jamie Leslie and Harry Raeburn, her 
sons by her two husbands.” A later correspondent 


| calls him “ Count Leslie” (I presume a nickname) 


and traces the connections of his two daughters, 
Mrs. Jacobina Vere and Mrs. Ann Inglis, indi- 
viduals regarding whom the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
will be content to remain in ignorance. These 


| correspondents were thoroughly acquainted with 


But our own immortal green? says the Shan Van | 
& ) 


Vocht. 
[End of old verses. } 
“ What shall our yeomen do? says the Shan Van Vocht.- 
What should our yeomen do, but put down the red and 
blue. 
And to Ireland be true ? says the Shan Van Vocht. 
“ Shall Ireland then be free? says the Shan Van Vocht. 
Yes, Ireland shall be free, and we'll plant the laurel- 


tree, 
And we'll call it liberty, says the Shan Van Vocht. 
“The Saxon and the Dane, says the Shan Van Vocht, 
The Saxon and the Dane our immortal hills profane : 
O confusion seize the twain! says the Shan Van Vocht. 
“ What are the chiefs to do? says the Shan Van Vocht. 
What should the chieftains do but treat the hireling 
crew 
To a touch of Brian Boroimh? says the Shan Van 
Vocht.” 


These last four verses are a modern addition to 
the original; the tune is, I believe, old. “The 
Wearin’ o’ the Green” is arranged for the piano 


by Kuhe. 


Oliver Holmes says in his Metrical Essay, & | 


propos of “‘ Yankee Doodle,” that— 
“ When victory follows with our eagle’s glance, 
Our nation’s anthem is a country dance.” 


B. C. 


the ins and outs of the families, and write specially 
as correctors, but not one word do they say against 
the story which S. is pleased, forty years after 


| the publication of the book, to characterise as an 


“extravagant invention.” It is still more sig- 
nificant that the son of the two actors in the 
story, who himself took such an interest in the 


| preparation of the Memoir, never hinted an objec- 


tion to the statement; and it has been quoted 
without any doubt of its authenticity by a man so 
intimate with Edinburgh and its traditions as the 
late Robert Chambers. With regard to what S. 
in his wisdom is pleased to consider a “ farther 
exposure of the absurdity of the story,” the fact, 
namely, that an artist in his teens became en- 
amoured of a fair sitter a few years older than 
himself, I am content to leave that part of the 
question to the sense, or it may be the experience 
of your readers. 

Being unable to trace the precise source from 
which the anecdote was derived, I must venture 
upon a conjecture. The Lives of the Painters 
formed a portion of Mr. Murray’s Family Library, 
which, as is well known, was under the same 


| editorship as the Quarterly Review, and I possess 
| a heap of letters written by Mr. Lockhart on the 





subject of the six volumes. One of them I sub- 
join. It is dated Chiefswood, September 3, 1831: 
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“Dear Allan,—In correcting your sheets, please ob- 
serve that it does not do in a book of this kind to read 
about ‘the King,’ ‘the Prince,’ ‘the Bishop of London,’ 
‘the Lord Chancellor,’ and so forth. Always give the 
name. Is it Lord Chancellor Eldon, Bishop Howley, or 
who? Hereafter this information will be asked for in 
yain, if you withhold it. I have supplied many of the 
names, but I can’t do so by all in this bookless glen, 
Fou will find I have added a good many touches to the 
‘ Life of Raeburn,’ and given a puff of my poor friend 
Hugh Williams in a note. Sir Walter is now fixed for 
Naples, and will start by the end of the month, about 
which time I also shall be moving southwards. 
“ Ever yours, &c. &c, 
« J.G. LocKHART.” 

Here, at any rate, is proof that Lockhart, who 
knew Raeburn well, when seated at the elbow of 
Scott, who knew him still better, found nothing 
to object to in the anecdote; but I will go further 
still, and express my confident belief that it is 
good many touches” which he him- 

FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM. 


one of the “ 
self inserted. 

Kensington. 

P.S. It is perhaps worth while to add that the 
younger Raeburn writes, “It gives me great 
pleasure to hear that Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Pockhart are to furnish you with their recollec- 
tions, which I have no doubt will be very valu- 
able.” —F. C. 


“FYE, GAE RUB HER,” ETC. (4° S. ix. 240, 283.) 


You will find in Johnston’s Musical Museum 
(Blackwood, Edinb., 1839) a passage that seems 


to have escaped the notice of your former corre- | t : 
| autograph-book, the seal will soon get obliterated. 


spondents. It is as follows :— 

“This air is very ancient, but the precise era of its 
composition is unknown; but it is at least as old as the 
reign of Queen Mary, as it is inserted in a MS. music- 
book written in the old notation or tableture for the lute, 
about the beginning of the reign of her son and succes- 
sor James VI. This tine old tune had remained very 
long a favourite in England ; for about the beginning of 
last century it was adapted to an English song begin- 
ning— 

* How can they taste of joys or grief 
Who Beauty’s power did never prove ?’ 

“Mr. Gay also selected it as a melody for one of his 
songs in his musical opera of Acdilles, beginning ‘ Think 
what anguish,’ which was performed at Covent Garden 
in 1733. After the author’s decease this song was sung 
by Miss Norsa in the character of Deidamia. Thomson 
published this tune to Ramsay’s verses in his Orpheus 
Caledonius in 1725, and Watts,” &c. 

Which brings all I know about it down to the 
point where Mr. Cuarrest left it in your last 
number. J. H. 


Stirling. 


= LATE Rev. THomas Cromwe tt, Pua. D. 
THE LATE R T C t, Pa. D 


(4" S. ix. 198.)—It is not often that the editorial | 


notes in “N, & Q.” are questionable; but I think 
that in the one at p- 198 (supra) there is a mis- 


take, with which, however, Lewis (the historian | 


of Islington) is chargeable, and not the Editor of | is? 











“N. & Q.” As Dr. Cromwell was ordained in a 
dissenting chapel (in my presence, as a spectator), 
the presumption is that he had not been ordained 
previously. When clergymen become dissenting 
pastors, their episcopal ordination suffices, and 
nothing more is required. Probably the word 
“minister” in Lewis is a printer's erratum for 
“ member.” 

An X NEWINGTONIAN AND GREEN Man. 


[It was our own lapsus calami. Lewis’s words are, the 


| “Rev. Thomas Cromwell was formerly of the Church of 


England.”—Ep. } 

Sgarmne-wax (4 §, ix. 263.)—To this query 
I would beg leave to add: Can any one inform 
me why no good sealing-wax is to be had any- 


or 


- 


| where now-a-days for love or money, with the 


exception perhaps of what is called “ India seal- 
ing-wax’’? I say perhaps, because even that.is 
not easily worked. It is not, 1 suspect, at the 
present day that Johnson, describing that concrete 
brittle substance called “lac” brought from the 
East Indies, would say, “it is principally used in 
making sealing-wax.” What is now sold lacks it 
altogether; and yet how desirable was its durabi- 
lity ; how it enhances the value of a document to 
have the seal, and that in good condition! I have 


| letters of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 


teenth centuries with bright red wax seals, the 
coats of arms on which have maintained to this 


| day as sharp edges as though the impression had 


only just been taken ; whereas now, after enclos- 
ing a letter but a short time in a portfolio or 


Fifty years ago good solid sealing-wax could still 
be procured. To be sure you would sometimes 
get spurious Dutch wax, with Vel brand en fast 
houd, instead of “ Brand vel en houd fast ” (burns 


| well and holds fast) on it. 


I have aletter of the Duke of Marlborough (1821) 


| with the arms and supporters, with the motto 


of the Garter, “ Honi soit,” &c., and underneath 
“ Dieu défende le droit” in beautiful preservation. 
I have also one of the Earl of Bradford (1832) 
with the motto, “‘ Nec temere nec timide.” Now 
I find this same adage beneath an engraved por- 
trait of a hook-nosed dignitary with a large wig 
a la Louis XIV., and richly laced dress, painted 
by J. van Helmont, 1713, and engraved by B. 
Picart, 1718. There is no name, but the follow- 
ing inscription :— 
“NEC TEMERE, NEC TIMIDE 
[thus translated } 
N’étre dans les plus grans Emplois 
NI TEMERAIRE NI TIMIDE; 
Prendre en tout l’équité pour guide, 
Ne parler jamais qu’avec poids; 
Pour le bien de L’&TaT agir toujours en Pére 
De ce digne ConsUL c’est le vrai caractére.” 
I should like to know who this worthy consul 

A. L. 
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Mavruer (4” S. ix. 95, 167, 207, 285.)—I 
think that this term as applied to young girls in 
the Eastern Counties may have originated in the 
following way. It is well known that amongst 
working people, mothers who have children fast 
take the earliest opportunity of delegating their 

wers for the day to the eldest daughter to avoid 

ing teased in domestic affairs, or to allow time 
for work in the fields, of which they are glad to 
avail themselves to increase the weekly wages. 
On assuming this new character, the eldest girls 
might have had this term applied to them by 
companions more free from domestic cares. It 
seems but a drawling way of pronouncing mother, 
and such as they would use it in, that is, iron- 
ically, and in imitation of the young children. 

C, Cmarrock. 

Castle Bromwich. 

This word is to be found in the English-Latin 
part of Elisha Coles’s Latin Dictionary, fifteenth 
edition, London, 1749 — 

“ A mawtheér, puella, virguncula, 2, fem.” 

W. R. Tare. 

5, Denmark Row, Camberwell. 

Burrars in Garpens (4" S. viii. passim ; ix. 
98, 284.)—-With regard to this once frequent cus- 
tom, which has now, I believe, become nearly 





| of all flowers.” 


tnodorum. So does Ivar Aasen in his Norwegian 
dictionary under the words “ Ballebraa” andj 


“ Baldurbraa.” In his Lexicon Poéticum, Syein- 
bjérn Egilsson gives both Cotula fetida and Anthe 
mis cotula, citing two modern Icelandic authori- 
ties. May not the truth be that the name of the 
good god Baldur was in Icelandic and Norway 
more commonly given to the Pyrethrum tnodorum, 
and in Sweden tothe Anthemis cotula? The latter 
is the English mayweed. The first mention of 
this flower occurs in the Edda of Snorri (see 
Blackwell's edition of Mallet’s Northern Antiqui- 
ties, p. 418), where it is spoken of as “the whitest 
The word drd is pronounced like 
our brow, and does not properly rhyme with gray. 


The Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S. 


“Cerrtic” v. “Kertic” (4% §, ix. 277.)—] 
was very pleased to read the remarks of your 
correspondent Y.S. M. on pedantic spelling. I 


| observe with regret that Mr. Cox, in his Popular 


obsolete, I read in a French paper, speaking of | 


the celebrated navigator Lapérouse :— 


“Un incident d’un intérét romanesque se rattache au 
souvenir de notre grand navigateur. Sa noble compagne 
n’a jamais voulu, malgré sa grande beauté qui la faisait 
rechercher, contracter une nouvelle union ; elle attendait 
son mari, et l’a attendu toute sa vie. 
sensible & tout ce qui était grand et deélicat, a parlé de 
M, de la Pérouse dans des vers charmants :— 

“ J’accuserais les vents et cette mer jalouse, 
Qui retient, qui peut-étre a gardé La Pérouse.” 


‘tendalt | show. 
André Chenier, | 


This illustrious man knew and loved the beau- 
tiful and faithful Eléonore de Brondon during one | 
of his voyages in the Indian Archipelago. On | 


the report of her husband’s death, she retired to 
lament his untimely end with her friend the 
Countess Hocquart, at whose chateau in Louve- 
cienne (near St. Germain) she lived and died. 


Her remains were buried in the private park. A | 
property having changed | 


few years ago, this ; 
hands, the friends had the coffin transferred to a 
family vault in a public burial-ground. 
P. A. L. 
BatpursprA (4" §. ix. 159, 210, 269.)—I 
quote from the admirable Icelandic-English Dic- 
tionary of Cleasby and Gudbrand Vigfusson (p. 
50): —“ Baldrs-bri, Balder’s eyebrow, botan. 
Cotula fotida perhaps. the eyebright or 
euphrasy.”” Dalin’s Ordbok dfver svenska Spraket 
calls the Swedish “ Baldersbra” the Anthemis 
cotula. Hjaltalin, in his Islengk Grasafredi (an 


excellent work on the flora of Iceland), gives the 
botanical name cf the Baldursbré as Pyrethrum 


Romances of the Middle Ages, throughout the 
volume alters the spelling of familiar names in 
this manner. I transcribe from the Atheneum, 
Nov. 25, 1871, the following valuable rematks of 
Mr. J. Stuart Blackie on this subject :— 

“ He speaks of the ‘fashion among certain scholars of 
writing X for C, as in Keltie for Celtic, Perikles for Peri- 
cles, Kimon for Cimon, and so on. Against this innova- 
tion the well known history of the English language 
makes a distinct protest. We received the orthography 
of our Greek proper names through the Latin, as Plato, 
Strabo—not Platon, Strabon—and many such examples 
Now I will not ask whether it would not have 
been better to borrow Greek terms directly from the 
Greek : I stand upon the fact, and maintain that having 
for more than 300 years, in obedience to the historical 
genesis of our tongue, said Ulysses ‘and Hecuba, it @ 
pears a piece of idle and tasteless pedantry now te t 
of Odysseus and Hecabe. Every language exercises the 
right of modifying proper names according to its own 
instincts. The Germans, in talking of Mediolanum, say 
Mailand a3 we say Milan; and in like manner for Con- 
stantinopolis we say Constantinople, for "A@nva: Athens 
and for Wien Vienna. On what principle, therefore, 
should it be esteemed more proper to write Keltic than 


| Celtic ?” 


| leus, and Hektor. 








Here are a few examples of this spelling from 
Mr. Cox’s above-mentioned work : — Phoibos, 
Kephalos, Herakles, Philoktétes, Alpheios, Achil- 
Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


Luise Henset’s Nacuterset (4% §. ii. 149; 
ix. 309.)—I presume you will not object to insert 
another translation of this singularly beautiful 
little poem, the great commendation of which is 
its perfect simplicity; particularly when I assure 
you that it was done before I had seen Mr. Mac- 
RAY’s version. My translation was made upon 
the principle of adhering closely to the original, 
so as to be a literal rendering of the German, as 
far as the idiom of our language would permit. 
Iam also a great admirer of German poetry. I 
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4@ §. IX. Aprit 27, ’72.) 
have translated several of Korner’s finest poems, 
and have always found that I succeeded best 
jn preserving the spirit of the original when I 
made my translation most literal. In the pre- 
sent attempt, if the original is referred to, it will 
be found that almost every line conveys the exact 
sense and wording of this admirable little prayer : 


“ Miihe bin ich, geh’ zur Ruh’,” u. 3. w. 








“ Tired am I, and seek repose, 
Both my weary eyes I close ; 
Father! watch above my head, 
Let thine eyes be o’er my bed. 

“ Have I evil done this day? 
See it not, dear God! I pray: 
Thy rich grace, and Jesu’s blood 
Wash al! stains with saving flood. 


“ Near and dear to me, may those 
In thy hand, O God! repose : 
Small and great, let all to thee, 
God of all, commended be. 
“@ relieve the aching breast, 
Close the humid eyes to rest; 
Let the moon from heaven look down, 
Silent, slumbering men to crown.” 
F. C. H. 


Star anp Crescent (4° S. viii. 329, 405.)— 

“The halo about the moon, or circle, is a word which 
we have borrowed from the Arabic. The people of the 
East are very particular in their attention to the moon, 
both in its increase and decrease, and the Turks consider 
the crescent as an auguring hope of the future fulness of 
their empire, and use it for their military ensign. It is 
on this account that all their matters of moment are 
regulated by the state of the moon, and they begin no 
journey and fight no battle till the new moon has shown 
berself, but in so doing they only continue the supersti- 
tions probably of the old inhabitants of their capital; since 
at the taking of Constantinople they found the walls 
covered with crescents left by Severus, who reduced the 
city of Byzantium to a village. The torch-bearing Diana 
was formerly worshipped at Byzantium, dnd her statue 
set up in commemoration of the. deiivery of the place 
from Philip of Macedon, who besieged it by the light of 
the moon. Hence you see on the coins of Byzantium 
*Caput Diana, ante quod arcus cum sagitta, pone pha- 
retra,’ On the reverse, *BYZANTIQON Luna crescens 
cum astro.’ (4. 2,3, Beger, Eckhel, Gesner, tab. x vi. 22.) 
And from the same source came the name of Bosporium 
from ParHip: w, or the licht of Hecate, Dwoddpos, who 
saved the place hy discovering the besiegers. See Eusta- 
thins, ad v. 143; Dionys. Orb. Deseript.; see on the 
coins of the Arsacidw, Arsaces xv., Phrahates iv., a star 
and crescent behind the head.”— Fragments of Oriental 
Literature, by Stephen Weston, B.D., 1807, pp. 53-5 


Tn the copy of Vaillant’s Arsacidarum Imperium, 
now before me, it is the “ Nummus Arsacis Mithri- 
datis iii.” to which this description is at all ap- 
plicable. “ Ante caput in area astrum, pone vero 
crescens Luna cernitur.” (1. 105.) 

sIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Weratuer Lore (4" S. ix. 174, 267.)—I have 
long known some similar sayings, which may 
interest the weather-wise readers of “ N. & Q.” 
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“ When kine and horses lie with their heads 
upon the ground, it is a sign of rain.”—‘* When 
cows low to one another, and are restless, a storm 
is close at hand.” —“ If old sheep turn their backs 
towards the wind, and stand so for some time, 
wet and windy weather is coming.” Sheep will 
also collect together with much bleating “ when 
a thunder-storm is brewing.” If spiders begin to 
wander about, or to spin and alter their webs, 
there will “soon be a change in the weather.” 
Rooks will return from their feeding-ground with 
much noise of “cawing” when a storm is coming 
on. People who work out of doors observe this, 
and if about to go some distance to do work which 
requires fine weather, will say, “ It’s 0’ no use 
gooin’, it’s a-gooin’ ter reen, th’ crows a’ coomin 
: Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


266.) — In the 


“DerennE” (4% S. ix. 178, 


Paradise Lost of Milton we have “ that defended 
fruit,” ¢.e. “forbidden.” The word “defend” in 


the sense of “ forbid” is by no means uncommon 
amongst country people. I have heard it in 
Yorkshire and other places. In Craven we have 
a phrase that is evidently derived from the French 
rr Norman. We say “That's not pretty of him,” 
“ That’s not a pretty act,” &c. This use of “ pretty” 
is evidently the same as in the French phrase 


“«D STEruEN JACKSON. 


iN est pas joie. 
LEADERSHIP OF THE HovsE or Lorps (4S, 
ix. 281; 305.)—I presume the printer is responsible 
for the two grave errors involved in the statement 
that “ Lord Derby’s peerage in the United King- 
dom ” is dated 1485, and that “-Lord Lansdowne’s 
Irish peerages of Kerry and Lixnaw date from’ 
1181,” for Lory Lyrreiton must know that the 
earldom of Derby belongs to the peerage of Eng- 
land, and that the old Irish barony of Kerry was 
a mere barony by tenure which followed the suc- 
cession to the estates, and did not constitute an 
hereditary parliamentary peerage. TEWARS. 


Epmunpd Kran (4% S. ix. 296.)—The singular 
epitaph quoted by Mr. Ratcrirre from the 
Manchester Guardian of October 18, 1870, is at 
Little Stukelye, in Huntingdonshire. It was 
written on the Rey. Joshua Waterhouse, B.D., an 
eccentric clergyman of most penurious habits, 
who was barbarously murdered in his vicarage in 
the year 1827, at the advanced age of eighty-one 
years, by a young man named Joshua Slade, who 
was afterwards convicted and executed for the 
crime. Little Stukeley is about four miles from 
Huntingdon, and most likely Edmund Kean had 
seen the epitaph in his rambles. 

Joun Prcxrorp, M.A. 
Tlunzate Street, Pickering. 

The epitaph in full occurs in 2°" §. i. 193. See 

also 3S. vii. 44. Josrepn Rrx, M.D. 


St. Neot’s. 
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Rizzt anv Petit (4" 8, ix. 301.)—Mr. Phillips, 
in bis Dictionary of Biographical Reference, 1871, 
8vo, refers the reader wanting particulars of 
Stefano Rizzi, Italian painter, to Kiinstler-Leri- 
con (Nagler, Miinchen, 1835-52, 22 vols. 8yo), 
and Lanzi, Storia Pittorica della Italia (Milano, 
1824-5, 4 vols. 8vo). 


I am unable to find any ac- | 


count of this painterin the numerous og poe 


dictionaries and other likely works which I have 
consulted. This applies to Pelli also. 
J. P. Briscor. 

Nottingham. 

If G. E. means Rizi, not Rizzi, he will find an 
account of two brothers of that name, and also a 
short notice of Marco Pelli, in Stanley’s edition of 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
published by Bohn in 1841. JAYDEE. 

Tae Bue Famity (4" S. ix. 279.)—Perhaps it 
is worth noting,that in Brand’s Popular An- 
tiguities (Bohn’s ed., iii. 86), a derivation of dar- 
guist is given as from A.-S. burh and gdst. It does 
seem to be a town-haunter. Jonn Appts, M.A, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Hoveden. Edited by Wil- 





A bare enumeration of the contents of the first volume 
of the Black Book of the Admiralty, edited by Sir Travers 
Twisz, will serve to show its value and importance, 
These are—The Old Rules for the Lord Admiral, and 
Instructions for the Lord Admiral in the Time of War; 
Rules and Orders about Admiralty Matters; Laws of 
Oleron; Inquisition of Queenborough ; Ordo Judiciorum ; 
De Officio Admiralitatis; Ordinances of War; Wager of 
Battle; De Materia Duelli, and an interesting Appendix 
on the Admiralty of Sir Thomas Beaufort, Duke of 
Exeter, &c. 

The volume of Calendar of State Papers of the Time 


| of Elizabeth (Foreign Series) is the work of a new editor, 


Mr. Allan Crosby, a gentleman who has assisted the 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson in the preparation of the preceding 


| volumes of the series, and shows by his care and judg- 


| decessor. 


ment, that he has turned to good account the experience 
which he gained under the guidance of his learned pre- 
Mr. Crosby’s preface is brief, modest, and to 


the purpose. 


The volume of the Calendur of the Carew Monuments 
is devoted to an account of the miscellaneous MSS. to be 
found among the Carew Papers at Lambeth. One MS, 
alone is sufficient to attest the value and interest of this 
collection. We allude to “The Book of Howth,” which 
is supposed to have been written by Walter Howth; 
who “ was of the age of fivescore years and seven ere he 
died, and was as perfect in his wits at his last as he was 
in his youth.” Be this as it may be, “The Book of 


| Howth” makes the present volume a very interesting 


one; and students of Irish history are greatly indebted 


| to the accomplished gentlemen by whom it has been 


liam Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History | 


in the University of Oxford, &c. 

Monumenta Juridica. The Black Book of the Admiralty, 
with an Appendix. 
D.C.L., &e. 

Calendar of State Papers. Foreign Series of the Reign of 
Elizabeth, 1566-8, preserved in the State Paper De- 
partment of Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited 
by Allan James Crosby, Esq., B.A., Oxon, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts preserved in the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. Edited by J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A., and William Bullen, Esq. 

Owing to the very limited space which we are enabled 


to devote to our literary notices, we find that the valuable | 


series of books illustrative of our national annals, pub- 
lished by authority of the Treasury, and under the direc- 
tion of Lord Romilly, are too often unavoidably, not to 
say unduly, laid aside to make room for books of less 
value, but more immediate and present interest. To our 
regret we now see no less than four of these volumes on 
our table for notice, all of them deserving of separate and 
detailed account; but all of them, we are bound say, bear- 
ing on their face such evidence of their nature, value, and 
utility as to render any such details unnecessary to re- 
commend them to the attention of historical students. 
In the fourth volume of Hoveden, with which the Oxford 
Regius Professor of Modern History, brings to a close his 
labours on that important chronicle—important more 
especially for his own immediate period, namely, the 
latter years of Richard and the earlier ones of John—a 
preface full of instruction, illustrative not only of the 
chronicler and his times but of our constitutional progress, 
is followed by the conclusion of the Chronicle, and this 
by an Index of Geographical Forms, and this again by a 
General Index, of the fulness and completeness of which 
the reader may form a pretty accurate opinion when we 
say that it occupies nearly 200 pages. 


Edited by Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., | 
| letters will be copied and returned. 


| be sent to Mr, F. 





edited, for an important addition to their stores of in- 
formation. 

Tue family of the late Rev. F. D. Maurice will be 
very grateful to any friends who will intrust them with 
letters, as an aid in the preparation of a memoir. The 
Any directions sent 
with them, as to the extent to which they may be em- 
ployed, will be carefully attended to. The letters may 
Maurice, R.A., the Terrace, York 
Town, Farnborough Station, Hants; or to Mr. C, E. 
Maurice, 21, Beaumont Street, Marylebone. 

Tue British Museum will be closed from the Ist to the 
7th of May, both days inclusive. 


AMotices ta Correspondents. 


We have been compelled to postpone until next week some 
Papers of great interest, Notes on Books, §c., when we shall 
give a 32-page number. 

Capt Samuet Krva'’s Narrative (ante, pp. 239, 
309).—A valued correspondent has directed our attention 
to some MS. additions and amendments to Oldys’s “Life 
of Sir Walter Raleigh” (by the author himself) in the 
copy of Raleigh’s History of the World, Lond. 1736, now 
in the King’s Library at the British Museum. These 
amendments do not throw any further light on Capt. King’s 
Narrative, but to passages in pp. 5, 26, 28, 34, 72, 87, 135, 
of Oldys’s Life of Raleigh. 

C. W. Penny (Wellington College).—The Hymn en- 
titled “The Seven Joys of Mary,” with the music, is printed 
in the Christmas Carols, New and Old, edited by the Rev. 
H, R. Bramley, 1872, p. 28. 

W. D. B. (Reepham).— The quotation “Down, wantons, 
down,” occurs in Shakespeare, King Lear, Act II. Se. 4. 

Cyriu.— For the derivation of Flirt consult “ N. &Q.” 
24 §S, iii, 361; ix. 442; x. 60. 

W. R. Hopper (Sunderland).—The phrase, “Save the 


- eB: re 
mark,” has been explained as referring to archery. God 
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_ 
ice i ing Henr: 
rk” occurs twice in Shakespeare, King 
et eet Act I. Se. 3; Romeo and Juliet, Act UL. 

"9: “God bless the mark,” Merchant of Venice, Act II. 
Sc. 2; Othello, Act I. Sc. 1. 

Carr. GEORGE WaLKeEeR.— The pedigree of the Carew 
family of Beddington is given in Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, ii. 533; ‘Berry's County Genealogies, part 1.; 
Genealogical and Heraldic Memoranda relating to the 
County of Surrey (Surrey Archeological Society, vol. i.); 
Burke's Landed Gentry, iv. 2, 3, 4. 

J. F. (Wakefield).—The lines are by Coleridge, The 
Ancient Mariner, part v. : 

Joseru WATSON (Belfast).—J. Kirkpatrick, M.D., was 
anative of Carlow. His work, The Sea- Piece, 1750, is mn 
the British Museum. See “N. & Q.” 3°¢ 8, xi, 243, 326. 

D. Brain (Melbourne).—Only one of the tragedies of 
F. L. Zacharias Werner has been translated into Eng- 
lish—namely, The Twenty-fourth of February. London, 
1844, 12mo. 

J. Beate.—For the derivation of Caterpillar consult 
«N, & Q.” 294 §, i. 65, 143, 302, 357. 

G. F. A—The projected Exhibition of Holbeins at the 
Burlington Fine Arts’ Club has been abandoned, we are 
told, for this year. 

ErraTum.—4* §. ix. p. 286, col. i. line 20, for “ hostis” 
read “ nostri.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Wo. 151. 





FOR MAY, 


Price Is. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1—“ CHRISTINA NORTH.” Chapters XVIII.—_XXI. 
2..“THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE IN MILITARY ORGANI- 
ZATION.” By LIEUT.-COLONEL C. C. CH ‘EY, R.E. 


3—"CANNING AND FRERE IN 1835.” 
cee a By A. G. STAPLETON 





4.—" THE LORELEY :” AFTER HEINE. 
4." THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT.” Chapters I. and II. 
6.“THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By 
WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A DAUGHTER OF 
HETH,” etc. Chapters XIII.—XV. 
1.—“AUDI ALIAM PARTEM.” By I. TODHUNTER. 
&.—" BELGIAN QUESTIONS.” By J. H. FYFE. 
9..“THE DILKE DEBATE 
By E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 
10._"FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE: IN MEMORIAM.” 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 















MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


NCIENT AND MODERN COINS, MEDALS, &c. 
in great variety, and choice condition. Cabinets, 
Books, &c., may be obtained by application to MR. C. R 
Numismatist, 2, Montague Street, Russell Square. (Establist 
# years.) Coins, &c., bought, valued, or prepared for Public Sale, and 
any information desired promptly given. 





N.B. Attendance daily from 11 A.M. No printed lists issued. 


BOOK-BUYERS.—MAYHEW & WHITTLE 
i , their new Catalogue, No. 14 


Vinegar Yard, Brydge's 











New Edition, in One Votume, 8vo. price 14s. 
or price 18s. well bound in calf, 
HE CONDITION OF CATHOLICS UNDER 
JAMES I.; Farner Gerarp’s NARRATIVE OF 
THE GuNPOwWDER Ptort. Edited, with his Life, by Jonx 
Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. Second Edition, 


revised. 


* A valuable addition to English 
Catholic literature.’ ‘able 

* Extreme pains have evidently 
been taken to render this book as 
complete as possible.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

*This volume is certainly a 
literary curiosity. Prefixed is a 
life of the Author—in the main an 


autobiography—which is as full of 


exciting details as the most sensa- 
tional of novels,’ Guardian. 

* We have been able to give 
within our necessary limits but a 
very imperfect idea of the interest 


and value of the volume before 
us, though we have perhaps said 
enough to send our readers to the 
work itself.’ Spectator. 

* It is full of the most interest- 
ing details of personal adventure 
and suffering, recounted in the 
simplest and most telling manner. 

any one wants to know what was 
the life of a seminary priest in Eng- 
land in the days of ELIZABETH, or 
to visit in imagination the torture 
chamber of the Tower, or the secret 
labyrinths of Henlip. he cannot 
find a better guide than in Mr. 
MORRIS's volume.’ <A thenceum. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


POSEID IN, a LINK between SEMITE, 

HAMITE, and ARYAN ; being an Attempt to trace 
the Cultus of the God to its Sources; with Illustrations 
of the History of the Kyklépes, Hyksos, Phcenicians, 
Aithiopes or Cushites, and Philistines. By Rosert 


Brown, Jun. F.S.A. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. Paternoster Row. 


THE QUARTERLY 
published THIS DAY. 


REVIEW, No. 264, is 


CONTENTS : — 
I. THE STATE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


Il. THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Ill. TRADE WITH CHINA. 
IV. MILTON, 


V. MODERN SCEPTICISM—THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
VI. THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, ITS HISTORY AND 


ELOQUENCE, 


VII, DIARY OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
VIII. EDUCATION, SECULARISM, AND NONCONFORMITY. 
IX. CONCESSION TO THE UNITED STATES. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


1 hs TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY, 


CONTENTS : 


1.“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” By Ruopa BroverrTox, 
Author of “Cometh up as a Flower,” and “ Red as a Rose is 
She.” 


2. THE CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON I.—Eeyrr anp Ma- 


RENGO. 


- 


MY NAME. 


a| oe 


. BEAU BRUMMEL. 


oie 


SIR JOHN HILL. 


12. THE DECEASED WIFE'S 


Chaps. XIX. XX. XXI. 


3. THE MEN IN THE IRON MASKS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


. TAKE IT AS YOU FIND IT. 
. IN THE RHINELAND EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 
. MAY MORNING IN CYPRESS. By Jony SHEEHAN. 


. STILL WATERS. By FLORENCE MARRYAT 


. A VISIT TO ARENENBURG. 


SISTER. By Sypney Mostyy 
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THE ART-JOURNAL 


Fer MAY (price 2s. 6d.) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 

I. THE ROBIN, after Ste J. Revyvowns. 

It. THE MARCH OF MILES STANDISH, after G. H. Bovcurox, 
IM. THE PERI AND CHILD, after C. F. Fuicen. 

Literary Contributions: — Art-Work for Women—IIl. How the 
Werk may be Done; Art in Rome, 1872; The Stately Homes of Eng- 
land—Chateworth, by 8. C. HALL. F.8.A.., illustrated; Celebrated 
Churches of Europe —Spires Cathedral and Maye nee Cathedral, illus- 
trated; Exhibitions of the French Gallery, the Society of British 
Artists, = the Birmingham Royal Society of Artists; Metallic Photo- 
graphs; &c.. &c. Also with the May Number is published the first 
portion of rthe 

ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the International Exhibition, 1872, by Gaoro# Watts, Keeper of 
the Art Collections, South Kensington. 

*y* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, 

London: VIRTUE & OO., 


price 3is. 6d., bound in cloth. 


Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OMBRA. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” & 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


13, Great Marlborough Street 
( LD COINS ‘FOR S$ 


Saxon, English, Roman, 
Earisheaton, Dewsbury. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5e., and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Biné, 4. @¢., Se. 6cd., and Gs. 6d. per 1,000 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 4s. 6¢. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
fe. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, és. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait 

free. 


SALE. — Gold, Silver, 


Greek, &c. Lists free.—J. 


Copper, 
VERITY, 


Boxes, Stationery, 
Albums, &c., post 


(ESTABLISHED 1441.) 


The Vellum Wove L——— Paper, 


Mawufactured expressly to meet - Unive really experienced want, i. ¢.a | 


paper which shall in itself com 
total freedom from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, 
the best linen rags only. possessing great tenacit 
presenting a ruber e qually well adapted for quil 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE cL 


ne a perfectly smooth surface with 


and durability, and 
r steel pen. 
UB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmne t tex- 
ture, entire absence of any jlourivg matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing pro- 
perties A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the various 
Sizes, post free for M4 Stamps. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
I Fl 


Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 
treet, E.€ 


oe H, 9, Royal Exchang London, Wa 


Clock, and Chrot Maker Established A.D Isle. 


\ ECHTS WEDDING 
j Tre r Casc D } 
Cases. J el ¢ *, Med 

aad G \ I 

Portable Writing ¢ 

of N 


»velties ¢t rome 
M&. MECHI or 


free 





| from 10 to 20 per cent. 





being made from | ot 


—— 


B. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet 
ntroduced an entirely new description of A 
TE ETD fixed without springs, wires, or Teatares. 
the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from them 
observer. This method does not require the extraction 
any painful operation ; will support and preserve loose touth, ead 
guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed 
stopped and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 
Consultations fres. 


52, Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5. 
$e 


TO INV ESTORS. 


| Dividends 10 to 20 pe per Cent. on Outlay, 


Investors desirous of making safe investments should apply t 
MR. Y. CHRISTIAN, 
STOCK & SHARE DEALER, ll, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
LONDON, E.C. (Bankers—Bank of England), 
Who will forward, upon application, his comprehensive review of the 
MONEY MARKETS, together with a selected list of Investments 


IL BERT J. FRENCG, 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer of 
CHURCH FPURNITURB, 

CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 

HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c. 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the X VI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 7m, 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS — 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 


THE WNEW BLACK INE 


DIFFERENT FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED.) 


DRAPER'S DICHROIC INK. 


Writing becomes a pleasure when this ink is used. Tt has been adopted 
by the principal banks, public offices, and railway companies thi " 
it Ireland. It writes almost instantly full black. Does not ¢ 

steel pens. Dries rapidly on the paper. Is cleanly to use and not liable 
t xt. Flows easily from the pen. Blotting paper may be applied at 
it of writing 
if-pint, pint, mas 

M 


109, 


and 2s. each. 
London ;_ Mr. 
‘ewbery && 

. Old Change, 
Dublin. 


quart j a at 6c., Is., 
Sons, Fatringdon Street, 
ans & Co., F 
3 London; Wm. 
Sole wholesaie agents, Bewley & Draper, 


GRA TEFUL—COMFORTING. 


a a be coco A. 
BREAKFAST. 
By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
S stion and nutrition, anc areful application of 
f well-selected Cocoa, >pps has provided oar ‘ 
a delicate ly fi ired be ure which may save 
ills.” Cird S tte. 
t r 1 only in 3 1b., } Ibe 


Ik. Sol 


pathic Chemists, London. 





